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HEN a ſtranger is introduced into 
A numerous company, he is ſcarce- 
_ Ip ſeated before every body preſent. 
© | vo to form ſome notion of his character. 
Y | The gay, the ſprightly, and the inconſiderate, 
| 9 judge of him by the cut of his coat, the fa- 
1 ſhion of his periwig, and the eaſe or aukward- 
= neſs of his bow. The cautious citizen, and 
*# the proud country-gentleman, value him ac- 
® cording to the opinion they chance to adopt, 
the one, of the extent of his rent-roll, the o- 
1 ther, of the length of his pedigree; and all eſti- 
mate his merit, in proportion as he ſeems to 
poſſeſs, or to want, thoſe qualities for which 
1 ; themſelves with to be admired. If, in the 
2X courſe of converſation, they chance to diſco- 
Vor. I. FVV ver, 
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ver, that he is in uſe to make one in the po- 
lite circles of the metropolis; that he is fami- 
liar with the great, and ſometimes cloſeted 
with the miniſter ; whatever contempt or in- 
difference they may at firſt have ſhown, or 
felt themſelves diſpoſed to ſhow, they at once 
give up their own judgement; every one pays 


u compliment to his own ſagacity, by aſſuming 


the merit of having ditcovered that this ſtran- 
ver had the air of a man of faſhion; and all 


vie in their attention and civility, in hopes of 


 efrabl iſhing a more intimate acquaintance, 
An anonymous periodical writer, when he 


| firſt. gives his works to the public, is pretty 


much in the ſituation of the ſtranger, If 


he endeavour to amuſe the young and the 


lively, by the ſprightlineſs of his wit, or the 


allies of his imagination, the grave and the ſe- 


date throw aſide his works as trifling and con- 
temptible. The reader of romance and ſen- 
timent ſinds no pleaſure but in ſome eventful 
ſtory, ſuited to his taſte and diſpoſition; while, 
with him who aims at inſtruction in politics, 
religion, or morality, nothing is reliſhed that 


has not a relation to the object he purſues, 
But, no fooner is the public informed, that 
this unknown author has already figured in 
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che world as a poet, hiſtorian , or exit z 3 
that his writings are read and admired by the 
Shafteſburies, the Addiſons, and the Cheſter- 
© fields of the age, than beauties are diſcovered 
ia every line; he is extolled as a man of uni- 
verſal talents, who can laugh with the merr Ys 
and be ſerious with the grave; who, at one 


i time, can animate his reader with the glowing 
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ſentiments of Virtue and Compaſſion, and at 
18 carry him through the calm diſquiſi- 


tions of ſcience and philoſophy. 


Nor is the world to be blamed for this ge- 


neral mode of judging. Before an individual 
can form an opinion for himſelf, he is under 


a neceſſity of reading with attention, of exa- 


mining whether the ſtyle and manner of the 
author be ſuited to his ſubject, if his thoughts 


and images be natural, his obſervations juſt, 
his arguments concluſive : and though all 


this may be done with moderate talents, and 


without any extraordinary ſhare of what is 
commonly called learning; yet it is a much 
more compendious method, and ſaves much 
time, and labour , and reflection, to follow-ẽ 


the crowd, and to ro-eohe: the opinions 1 of the 
critics. 
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There is, however, one ſubject, on which 
every man thinks himſelf qualified to decide, 
namely, tlie repreſentation of his own character, 
of the characters of thoſe around him, and 
of the age in which he lives; and, as I propoſe, 
in the following papers, “ to hold, as it were, 
„„ the Mig ROR up to Nature, to ſhow Virtue 
© her own features, Vice her own image, and 
© the very age and body of the Time his form 
&« and preſſure, my readers will judge for 
themſelves, independent of names and autho- 
rity, whether the picture be a juſt one. This 
is a field, which, however extenſively and ju- _ 
diciouſly cultivated by my predeceſſors, may 
ſill produce ſomething new. The follies, the 
faſhions, and the vices of mankind, are in 
conſtant fluctuation; and theſe, in their turn, | 
bring to light new virtues, or modifications of 
virtues, which formerly lay hid in the human 
ſoul, for want of opportunities to exert them. 
Time alone can ſhow whether I be qualified 
for the taſk I have undertaken. No man, 
without a trial, can judge of his ability to pleaſe 
the public; and prudence forbids him to tr uſt 
the applauſes of partial friendſhip. 


It may be proper, however, without mean- 
| | ing t 1 
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ing to anticipate the opinion of the reader, to 


2» give him ſome of the outlines of my paſt life | 


and education. 


I am the only ſon of a gentleman of modes 


rate fortune. My parents died when I was an 
infant, leaving me under the guardianſhip of 
1 an eminent counſellor, who came annually to 
> viſit an eſtate he had in the neighbourhgod of 
© my " father's, and of the clergyman of of the pa- 
'® riſh, both of them men of diſtinguiſhed pro- 
| bity and honour. They took particular care 


of my education, intending me for one of the 
learned profeflions. At the age of twenty L 


had completed my ſtudies, and was preparing 


to enter upon the theatre of the world, when 


the death of a diſtant relation in the metropo- 
ls left me poſſeſſed of a handſome for tune. I 


ſoon after ſet out on the tour of Europe; and, 
having paſſed five years in viſiting the differ- 
ent courts on the Continent, and examining 
the manners, with, at leaſt, as much attention 
as the pictures and buildings of the kingdoms 


1 through which I paſſed, I returned to my na- 


tive country; where a misfortune of the ten- 
dereſt kind threw me, for ſome time, into re- 

tirement. . . 
vy the aſſiduities of ſome friends, who have = 
A 3 . promiſed 
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promiſed to aſſiſt me in the preſent publica- 
tion, I was prevented from falling a ſacrifice 
to that languid inactivity which a depreſſion 


of ſpirits never fails to produce, Without 


ſceming to do ſo, they engaged me by degrees 


to divide my time between ſtudy and ſociety 
reſtoring, by that means, a reliſh for both. I 
once more took a ſhare in the buſy, and, 
ſometimes, in the idle ſcenes of life. But, a 
mind habituated to reflection, though it may 
ſeem occupied with the occurrences of the 


day, (a tax which politeneſs exacts, which e- 
very benevolent heart chearfully pays), will 


often, at the ſame time, be employed in en- 
deavouring to diſcover the ſprings and motives 


of action, which are ſometimes hid from the 


actors themſelves; to trace the progreſs of 


character through the mazes in which it is in- 
volved by education or habit; to mark thoſe 
approaches to error into which unſuſpecting 
innocence and integrity are too apt to be led; 
and, in general, to inveſtigate thoſe paſſions 
and affections of the mind which have the 


chief influence on the happineſs of ae 


or of ſociety. 


If the ſentiments a and obſervations to which 


this train of thinking will naturally give riſe, 
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can be exhibited in this paper, in ſuch a dreſs 


and manner as to afford amuſement, it will, at 
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| leaſt, be an innocent one; and, though in- 


' flruftion is, perhaps, hardly to be expected 


tendency ſhall be, to cultivate taſte, and im- 
prove the heart. | 


op. 


from ſuch deſultory ſketches, yet their general 
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O child ever heard eim its nurſe the 


darkneſs, without envying the pleaſures of in- 
viſibility; and the idea of Gygess Ring has 
made, I believe, many a grave mouth water. 
This power is, in ſome degree, poſſeſſed by 
the writer of an anonymous paper. He can 
at leaſt exerciſe it for a purpoſe for which 
people would be moſt apt to uſe the privilege 
of being inviſible, to 95 that of hearing what 
is ſaid of himſelf. . 
A few hours ehher' the publication of my 
firſt number, I fallied forth, with all the ad- 
vantages of inviſibility, to hear an account of 
myſelf and my paper. I muſt confeſs, how- 
ever, that, for ſome time, I was mortified by 
hearing no ſuch account at all; the firſt com- 
pany I viſited being dull enough to talk of laſt 


_ night's Advertiſer, inſtead of the Mirror; and 
the ſecond, which conſiſted of ladies, to whom 


1 ventured to mention the appearance of my 


frſt number, making a ſudden digreſſion to 


the price of a new. faſhioned luteſtring, and the 


colour of the trimming with which it would 


be 


ſtory of Jack the Giant-killer's cap of _ 
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: | be Proper to make it up into a gown. Nor 
was I more fortunate in the third place where 
'1 contrived to introduce the ſubject of my pu- 
blication, though it was a coffeehouſe, where 


i it is actually taken in for the uſe of the eu- 


ſtomers; a ſet of old gentlemen, at one table, 
© throwing it aſide to talk over a bargain; and 


a a company of young ones, at another, break- 


a ipg off in the middle to decide a match at bil- 


2X hards, 


1 vis nor E arrived ar abs; place of ib 


| 1 birth that I met with any traces of its fame. 
Inn the well-known ſhop of my Editor I found 
it the ſubject of converſation; though I muſt 


on, that, even here, ſome little quackery 


2 * 


: I Was uſed for the purpoſe, as he had taken care 
to have ſeveral copies lying open on the table, 


beſides the conſpicuous appearance of the ſub- 
ſcription- paper hung up fronting the door, 
with the word MIRROR e printed in large 
capitals, 


The firſt queſtion I found agitated was con- 


= cerning the author, that being a point within 


the reach of every capacity. Mr Creech, tho? 
much importuned on this head, knew his bu- 
ſineſs better than to ſatisfy their curioſity : ſo 
the hounds were caſt off to find him, and ma- 
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ny a different ſcent they hit on. - Firſt, he was 
a Clergyman, then a Profeſſor, then a Player, 


then a Gentleman of the Exchequer who 
writes plays, then a Lawyer, a Docter of Laws, 


a Commiſſioner of the Cufloms, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, a Lord of Seſſi ton, a Peer of the 
realm. A critic, who talked much about ce, 


was poſitive as to the /ex of the writer, and 


declared it to be female, ſtrengthening his con- 


jecture by the name of the paper, which, he 
ſaid, would not rcadily have occurred to a 
man. He added, that it was full of Scotti- 
ciſms, which ſuſficiently marked it to be a 
home production. 


This led to animadver fins on the work it- 


ſelf; ; which were begun by an obſervation of 


my own, that it ſeemed, from the ſlight per- 
uſal I bad given it, to be tolerably well writ- 
ten. The critic above mentioned ſtrenuouſ- 
ly ſupported the contrary opinion; and con- 


cluded his ſtrictures on this particular publi- 
cation, with a general remark on all modern 
ones, that there was no force of thought, nor 


beauty of compoſition, to be found in them. 
An elderly gentleman, who ſaid he had a 


gueſs at the author, prognoſticated, that the 


paper would be 1d as the vehicle of a ſyſtem 
5 of 
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of F$oepticiſing; and that he bad very little doubt 


3 of ſeeing Mr Hume's poſthumous works in- 


troduced in it. A ſhort, ſquat man, with a 


4 carbuncled face, maintained, that it was de- 


4 ſigned to propagate Methodiſm; and ſaid, he 
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* believed it to be the production of a diſciple 


| 1 of Mr John Weſley. A gentleman in a gold 


chain differed from both; and told us, he had 


4 been informed, from very good authority, that 
| ö the paper was intended for political purpoſes. 


A ſmart-looking young man, in green, ſaid, 


: 1 he was ſure it, would be very ſatirical: his 
Y companion, in ſcarlet, was equally certain that 
it would be very ſtupid. But with this laſt 
; 3 | prediction I was not much offended, when I 
= diſcovered that its author had not read the 
2 firſt number, but only inquired of Mr Creech - 
| 2 where it was publiſhed. 


A plump round figure, near the fire, who 
had juſt put on his ſpectacles to examine the 
paper, cloſed the debate, by obſerving, with a 
grave aſpect, that as the author was anony- 


mous, it was proper to be very cautious in 
talking of the performance. After glancing 


over the pages, he ſaid, he could have wiſned 
they had ſet apart a corner for intelligence 
from America: but, having taken off his ſpec- 

| tacles, | 
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tacles, wiped, and put them into their caſe, 


he ſaid, with a tone of diſcovery, he had found 
out the reaſon why there was nothing of that 


ſort in the MikRon; it was in order to ſave 
the tax upon newſpapers. — 


Upon getting home to my lodgings, and re- 


flecting on what J had heard, I was for ſome 
time in doubt, whether I ſhould not put an end 


to theſe queſtions at once, by openly publiſh- 


ing my name and intentions to the world. 
But J am prevented from diſcovering the firſt 
by a certain baſhfulneſs, of which even my tra- 
vels have not been able to cure me; from de- 


claring the laſt, by being really unable to de- 
clare them. The complexion of my paper will 


depend on a thouſand circumſtances which it 


is impoſſible to foreſee. Beſides theſe little 
changes, to which every one is liable from ex- 


ternal circumſtances, I muſt fairly acknow- 
iedge, that my mind is naturally much more. 
various than my ſituation. The diſpoſition of 
the author will not always correſpond with the 


temper of the man: in the firſt character I may 


ſometimes indulge a ſportiveneſs to which I 
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am a ſtranger in the latter, and eſcape from a 


train of very different thoughts, into the oc- 


caſional i gaicty of the MIRROR. 5 85 
The 
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The general dee of my lucubrations, 
however, I have ſignified in my firſt number, 
in alluſion to my title: I mean to ſhew the 
world what it is, and will ſometimes endea- 
1 vour to point out what it ſhould be. 

Somebody has compared the publiſher of a 
4 | periodical paper of this kind to the owner of a 
tage- coach, who is obliged to run his vehicle 
with or without paſſengers. One might carry 
on the alluſion through various points of ſimi- 
larity. I muſt confeſs to my cuſtomers, that 
the road we are to paſs together is not a new 
1 one; that it has been travelled again and a- 
3 gain, and that too in much better carriages 
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RN than mine. I would only inſinuate, that, 
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: though the great objects are ſtill the ſame, 
there are certain little edifices, ſome beautiful, 
ſome groteſque, and ſome ridiculous, which 
people, on every fide of the road, are daily 
building, in the proſpect of which we may find 
ſome amuſcment. Their fellow-paſſengers will 
= tometimes be perſons of high, and ſometimes 

of low rank, as in other ſtage - coaches; like 
them, too, ſometimes grave, ſometimes face- 
tious; but that ladies, and men of delicacy, 
may not be afraid to take places, they may be 


aſſured, that no ſcurrilous or indecent com- 


pany will ever be admitted. 
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Formam quidem ipſam et faciem honeſti vides, 


qua, 7 oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores ex- 
citarei ſapientiæ. Cic. DE OrFic. : 


7 HE philoſopher, and the mere man of 
taſte, differ from each other chiefly in 


this, that the latter is ſatisfied with the plea- 
ſure he receives from objects, without inqui- 
ring into the principles or cauſes from which 


that pleaſure proceeds; but the philoſophical 


jects give pleaſure, and others diſguſt; why 


one compoſition is agreeable, and another the 


reverſe. Hence have ariſen the various ſyſtems 


with regard to the principles of beauty and 1 
hence the rules, which, deduced from thoſe 


principles, have been eſtabliſhed by the critic, 


In the courſe of theſe inveſtigations, various N 
theories have been invented to explain the dif- 
ferent qualities, which, when afſembled toge- 
ther, conſtitute beauty, and produce that feel- 
ing which ariſes in the mind from the fight of 

2 


inquirer, not ſatisfied with the effect which ob- 
jects viewed by him produce, endeavours to 
diſcover the reaſons why ſome of thoſe ob- 
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a beautiful ec Some philoſophers have 
| raid, that this feeling ariſes from the ſight or 
examination of an object in which there is a 
proper mixture of uniformity and variety; o- 
thers have thought, that, beſide uniformity 
and variety, a number of other qualities enter 
into the compoſition of an object that is term- 
Auna 
Y To engage in an examination of thoſe dif- 
: A ferent ſyſtems, or to give any opinion of my 
| 4 own with regard to them, would involve me in | 2 I 
a diſcuſſion too abſiruſe for a paper of this 
X kind. I ſhall, however, beg leave to preſent | 
; my readers with a quotation from a treatiſe, 
1 intitled, An Inquiry into the Original of our I. 
» deas of Beauty and Virtue *, Speaking of the 
effect which the beauty of the human figure 
| N has upon our minds, the author expreſſes him- 
4 : ſelf in the following words. 
þ There 1s a further conſideration, which 
« muſt not be paſſed over, concerning the ex- 


ternal beauty of perſons, which all allow to 

have great power over human minds. Now, 
it is ſome apprehended morality, ſome na- 
«© tural or ka indication of concemitant 


4M By Dr Hurcheſon, 7 
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poſitions towards them. 


indications to the ſpectator. 
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virtue, which gives it this powerful charm: 


above all other kinds of beauty. Let us 


conſider the characters of beauty which are 


commonly admired in countenances, and 
we ſhall find them to be fveetneſs, mildneſs, 


neſs, good-nature; that is, certain airs, pro- 
por tions, je ne ſeat quoi's, are natural indi- 


cations of ſuch virtues, or of abilities or diſ- 


As we obſerved a- 
bove, of miſery or di Rreſs appearing in 
countenances; ſo it is certain, almoſt all 


habitual diſpoſitions of mind form the coun- 


tenance, in ſuch a manner as to give ſome 
Our violent 


paſſions are obvious, at firſt view, in the 


countenance, ſo that ſometimes no art can 
conceal them; and ſmaller degrees of them 


give ſome leſs obvious turns to the face, 


which an accurate eye will obſerve.” 


What an important leſſon may be drawn 
by my fair countrywomen from the obſerva- 
tions contained in this paſlage ! 


Nature has 


given to their ſex beauty of external form 
greatly ſuperior to that of the other: the 
power which this gives them over our hearts 


they well know, and 1 necd no inſtructor 
how 
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how to . it; but whoever can give any 
| preſcription by which that beauty may be in- 
1 or its decay retarded, is a uſeful mo- 
nitor, and a benevolent friend. 
Now I am inclined to think, that a preſerip- 
4 4 tion may be extracted from the unfaſhionable 
P! iloſopher above quoted, which will be more 
= effeftual in heightening and preſerving the 
beauty of the ladies, than all the pearl-pow- 
| 4 der, or other coſmetics of the perfumer's ſhop. 
I hope I ſhall not be miſunderſtood, and I beg 


ws 


= op 


| i my fair readers may not think me ſo ill · bred, 
i or ſo ignorant of the world, as to recommend 
1 nr the qualities mentioned in the above paſſage, 
on account of their having any intrinſic value. 


To recommend to the world to embrace vir- 
4 tue for its own ſake, ſhould be left to ſuch an- 
tiquated fellows as the Heathen philoſopher 
from whom I have taken the motto of this 
number, or the modern philoſopher who has 
| : = borrowed much from his writings; but I would 
not wiſh to ſully my paper, or to prevent its 
currency in the faſhionable circle, by ſuch ob- 
| folete doctrines, 
{ Far be it from me, therefore, ſo much as to 
hint to a fine lady, that ſhe ſhould ſometimes 
* at home, or retire to the country with, 
B 3 that. 
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that dulleſt of all dull companions, a huſband, 
| becauſe it is the duty of a wife to pay atten- 
tion to her ſpouſe; that ſhe ſhould: ſpeak ci- 
villy to her ſervants, becauſe it is agreeable to 
the fitne/s of things, that people under us 
Mould be well treated; that ſhe ſhould give 
up play, or late hours upon Sunday, becauſe 
the parſon ſays Sunday ſhould be devoted to 
religion. I know well, that nothing is ſo un- 
faſhionable as for a huſband and wife to be 

often together; that it is beneath a fine lady 
to give attention to domeſtic ceconomy, or to 
demean herſelf ſo far as to conſider ſervants to 
be of the ſame ſpecies with their miſtreſſes; 
and that going to church is fit only for fools 
and old women. But though I do not recom- 
mend the above, or the like practices, on 
their own account, and in fo far muſt differ 
from the philoſophical gentlemen I have refer- _ 
red to; yet, I think, what they recommend 
ought to be attended to, for the good effects 
it may have on female beauty. Though I am 
aware, that every fine lady is apt, like Lady ©: 
Tony, to faint at the very deſcription of the 
Pleaſures of the country; yet ſhe ought to be L 
induced to ſpend ſome of her time there, even 

though it ſhould be her huſband's principal 
„„ . „ place 


, „„ Mennow © 


Upusce of reſidence; becavſe the eencquitiiey; 


and freſh air of the country, may repair ſome 


of the devaſtations which a winter. campaign 
in town may have made upon her cheeks, 
Though E know alſo, that ſpending Sunday 
like a good Chriſtian is the moſt tireſome and 
unfaſhionable of all things; yet, perhaps, 
ſome obſervance of the Sabbath, and a little 
regularity on that day, by going to church, 
and getting early to bed, may ſmooth thoſe 
_ 2 wrinkles which the late hours of the other ſix 
39 are apt to produce: and though economy, or 
F attention to a huſband's affairs, is, J allow, 4a 
mean and vulgar thing in itſelf; yet, poſſibly, 


4 þ it ſhould be fo far attended to as to prevent 
that huſband's total ruin; becauſe duns, and 


I the other impertinent concomitants of bank- 


ruptcy, are apt, from the trouble they occa- 


of 
| 3. 


| Gon, to ſpoil a fine face before its time. In 
like manner, though I grant it is below a fine 
lady to cultivate the qualities. of ſweetneſs, 


i 
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1 mildneſs, humility, tenderneſs, or good- nature, 


becauſe ſhe is taught that it is her duty to do 
| ſo; L would, nevertheleſs, humbly propoſe to 
the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mild to 
their domeſtics, nay, to be complaiſant even 
to their huſbands ; becauſe good humour, 
mildneſs, 


* 


mildneſs, and complaiſance, are good for their 
faces. Attention to theſe qualities, I am in- 


clined to believe, will do more for their beau- 
ty than the fineſt paint the moſt ſkil fully laid 


on: the culture of them will give a higher ; 


luſtre to their complexion, without any dan- 


ger of this colouring being rubbed off, or the 


natural fineneſs of the kin eg. hurt by its 


ule, 
Let every lady, therefore, nlite, chat 


whenever ſhe ſays or does a good- humoured 


thing, ſhe adds a new beauty to her counte- 


nance that by giving ſome attention to the 


affairs of her family, and now and then living 


regularly, and abſtaining from the late hours 


of diſſipation, ſhe will keep off, ſomewhat 
longer than otherwiſe, the wrinkles of age: 
and I would hope the preſcription I have given 
may, amidſt the more important cares of plea- ; 


ſure, appear deſerving of her attention. 
This preſcription muſt, from its nature, be 
confined to the ladies, beauty in perfection be- 


ing their prerogative. To recommend virtue 


to our fine gentlemen, becauſe vice may hurt 


their ſhapes, or ſpoil their faces, might appear 


| ſomewhat like irony, which, on ſo ſerious a 


ſubject, I would with to avoid. Some conſi- 
derations 1 
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ö derations may, however, be ſuggeſted, why e- 
ven a „ine gentleman may find his account in 

2 an occaſional practice of virtue, without dero- 

| _ #ating from the dignity of that character which 


ft coſts him ſo much labour to attain; and 
'  Rheſe may perhaps be the ſubject of a future 
| paper. a 0 | | 
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Meliora pii docuere parentes. Hon. 

HE following letter I received from an 
1 unknown correſpondent. The ſubject _ 
of itis ſo important, that I ſhall probably take 
| ſome future opportunity of giving my fenti- 
ments on it to the public: in the mean time! 
am perſuaded it will afford matter of much ſe- 
rious conſideration to many of my readers, 


To the AUTHOR of the MikROR. 
8 1 ; 
T the age of ewenty-five I ſucceeded to an 
eſtate of L. 1500 a: year by the death of a 
father, by whom I was tenderly beloved, and 
for whoſe memory I {till retain the moſt ſincere _ 
regard, Not long after I married a lady, to 
whom I had for ſome time been warmly attach- 3 
ed. As neither of us were fond of the buſtle 
of the world, and as we found it every day be- 
come more irkſome, we took the reſolution of i 
quitting it altogether; and ſoon after retired to 
A family. feat, which has been the favourite re- 


 fadence - 
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E. of my anceſtors for many ſucceſſive ge- 


s 


acrations. 
There I paſſed my days i in as nerfelt happi- 
3.6 as any reaſonable man can expect to find 
in this world. My affection and eſteem for 
x y wife increaſed daily ; and as ſhe brought 
mme three fine children, two boys and a girl, 
their pratile afforded a new fund of amuſe- 
| ment. There were, likewiſe, in our neigh- 
bourhood ſeveral families that might have ad- 
38 orned any ſociety, with whom we lived on an 
4 aſy, friendly footing, free from the reſtraints 
of ceremony, which, in the great world, may, 
perhaps, be neceſſary, but, in private life, are 
the bane of all ſocial intercourſe. 
4 4 'There is no ſtate, however, cntirely free from 
care and uneaſineſs. My ſolicitude about my 
4 j children increaſed with their years. My boys, 
x in particular, gave me a thouſand anxious 
thoughts. Many plans of education were pro- 
it poſed for them, of which the advantages and 
diſadvantages were ſo equally balanced, as to 


| render the choice of any one a matter of no 
ſmall perplexity. 
| Meantime the boys grew up; ;. _ atid the eldeſt, : 
iq who was a year older than his brother, had 
4 entered bis enth year, when an uncle of my 
E = wite, 
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wife, who, by his ſervices in parliament, and 


an affiduous attendance at court, had obtain- 
ed a very conſiderable office under govern- 


ment, honoured us with a viſit. He ſeemed 


much pleaſed with the looks, the ſpirit, and 
promiſing appearance of my ſons ; he paid me 
many compliments on the occaſion, and I liſt- 


enced to him with all the pleaſure a fond parent 


feels in hearing the praiſes of his children. 


After he had been ſome days with us, he 


aſked me in what manner I propoſed to edu- 
cate the boys, and what my views were as to 
their eſtabliſhment in the world? 


1 told him 
all my doubts and perplexities. He enlarged 


education, as he termed it, and talked much 


of the folly of ſending a boy to Eton or - Weſt- 
minſter, to waſte the moſt precious years of his ; 
life in acquiring languages of little or no real 
uſe in the world; and begged leave to ſuggeſt | 
a plan, which, he ſaid, had been attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs in a variety of in- J 
ſtances that had fallen within his own Particu- z 


lar knowledge. 
His ſcheme was to ſend my ſors for two 
or three years to a private ſchool in the neigh- 


| bourhood of London, where they might get 


on the abſurdity of the old-faſhioned ſyſtem of | 
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Fia of their provincial dialect, which, he ob- 
ſerved, would be alone ſufficient to diſappoint 
all hopes of their future advancement. He 
propoſed to ſend them afterwards to an aca- 
emp at Paris, to acquire the French language, 
wich every other accompliſhment neceſſary to fit 
: them for the world. © When your eldeſt ſon”, 
added he, is thus qualified, it will be eafy for 
{ H e to get him appointed ſecretary to an embaſ- | 
IF; and if he ſhall then poſſeſs thoſe abilities 
uf which he has now e K. r ee I make 


* n Fan and there will be no 5 difice "in 
he ſtate to which he may not aſpire, As to 

| 3 our ſecond ſon, give him the ſame education 
Fou give his brother; and, when he is of a 
K pr oper age, get him a commiſſion in the army, 
and puſh him on in that line as faſt as poſſible.“ 
= Though! ſaw ſome objeQions to this ſcheme, 
1 yet, I muſt confeſs, the flattering proſpect of 
2 tile it opened, had a conſiderable effect 
1 upon my mind; and as my wife, who had 


been taught to receive the opinions of her kinſ- 


wan with the utmoſt deference, warmly ſe— 
conded his propoſal, I at length, though not 
2X vithout reluctance, gave my aſſent to it. When 
4 the day of departure came, I accomnanied my 
E Vor. C 1 boys 
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boys-part of the way; and, at taking leave of 


them, felt a pang I then endeavoured to con- 


ceal, and which I need not now attempt to de- 
ſcribe. 


I had the ſatisfaQion to receive, From time 
to time, the moſt pleaſing accounts of their 


progreſs ; and, after they went to Paris, I was 
ſtill more and more flattered with what I heard : 


of their improvement. 
At length the wiſhed-for period af their re- 
turn approached : I heard of their arrival in 


Britain, and that, by a certain day, we might 


expect to ſee them at home. We were all im- 
Patience: my daughter, in particular, did no- 
thing but count the hours and minutes, and 


hardly ſhut her eyes the night preceding the 


day on which her brothers were expected : her 


mother and I, though we ſhowed it leſs, felt, I 


I believe, equal anxiety. 


When the day came, my . who had been | 
conſtantly on the look-out, ran to tell me ſhe 1 


ſaw a poſt-chaiſe driving to the gate, We hur- 
ried down to receive the boys. But, judge of 


my aſtoniſhment, when I ſaw two pale ema- 


ciated figures get out of the carriage, in their 


dreſs and looks reſembling monkies rather 


than human creatures, What was {till worſe, 
their 
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1 their manners were more difpleafing than their 
appearance. When my daughter ran up, with 
tears of joy in her eyes, to embrace her bro- 


ther, he held her from him, and burſt into an 
immoderate fit of laughter at ſomething in her 
dreſs that appeared to him ridiculous. He was 
| Joined in the laugh by his younger brother, 
who was pleaſed, however, to ſay, that the girl 
was not ill-looking, and, when taught to put 


: on her cloaths, and to uſe 2 little rouge, would 


a de terne 


Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the 


's Feral of a parent led me to impute it, in a 


great meaſure, to the levity of youth; and I 


ee ee act 2 nr 
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= ain flattered myſelf that matters were not ſo- 
bad as they appeared to be. In theſe hopes I 
| J "Cat down to dinner. But there the behaviour 


of the young gentlemen did not, by any means, 


tend to leſſen my chagrin : There was nothing 
at table they could eat : they ran out in praiſe 


of French cookery, and ſeemed even to be ad- 


2 epts in the ſcience ; they knew the component 
3 ingredients of the moſt faſhionable ragoos and 


© fricandeaus, and were acquainted with the 
names and characters of the moſt eee 
practitioners of the art in Paris. 8 

To ſtop this inundation of abſurdity, an, 
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at the ſame time, to try the boys e I in- 


troduced ſome topics of converſation, on which 
they ought to have been able to ſay ſomething. 


But, on theſe ſubjects, they were perfectly 
mute; and I could plainly ſee their ſilence did 
not proceed from the modeſty and diffidence 
natural to youth, but from the moſt perfect 
and profound ignorance, They ſoon, how- 


ever, took their revenge for the reſtraint thus. 


impoſed on them. In their turn they be- 


gan to talk of things, which, to the reſt of 


the company, were altogether unintelligible, 


After ſome converſation, the drift of which 


we could not diſcover, they got into a keen 
debate on the comparative merit-of the Dos de 


Puce, and the Puce en Couches; and, in the 


courſe of their argument, uſed words and 
Phraſes which to us were equally incompre- 
henſible as the ſubject on which they were em- 


ployed. Not long after my poor girl was co- 


vered with confuſion, on. her brother's aſking 


her, If the did not think the Cuiſſe de la Reine 
the prettieſt thing in the world 7 ? 
But, Sir, I ſhould be happy, were? able to 


fad; that ignorance and folly, bad as they are, 


were all I had to complain of. I am ſorry to 


add; that my young men ſeem to have made 


an 


% 
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. equal progreſs it in vice. It was but the 0- 


ther day I happened to obſerve to the eldeſt, 

that it made me uneaſy to ſee his brother look 
fo very ill; to which he replied, with an air 
of the moſt eaſy indifference, that poor Charles 
4 had been a little unfortunate in an affair with 

5 . an Opera-girl at Paris; but, for my part, add- 
ed he, I never ran thoſe hazards, as I always 
© confined my amours to women of faſhion. 


In ſhort, Sir, theſe unfortunate youths have 


4 returned ignorant of every thing they ought 
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J to know; their minds corrupted, and their 
bodies debilitated, by a courſe of premature 


© Cebauchery. I can eafily ſee that I do not 


. res either their confidence or affection; 


and they even ſeem to deſpiſe me for che want 


4 thoſe frivolous accompliſhments on which 
il they value themſelves ſo highly, In this ſitua- 
1 tion, What is to be done? Their vanity and 
conceit make them incapable of liſtenipg to 
reaſon or advice; 3 and to uſe the authority of 
a parent, would, probably, be as ineffectual 
for their ! improvement, as to me it would be : 
i unpleaſant. „r OS 


I have thus, Sir, laid my caſe before you, in 
hopes of being favoured with your ſentiments | 
upon it. Poſlibly i it may be of ſome beneſit to 
Cc 3 the 
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the pub by ſerving as a beacon to others in 


fimilar circumſtances. As to myſelf, I hardly 


expect you vill be able to point out a remedy 
for that affliction which preys upon the mind, 


and, in all likelihood, will ſhorten the days, 
of 


Your 3 humble ſervant, 


. 


NOTES. to CORRESPONDENTS. 


V ITREUS's favours have been received, and 
Gall be duly attended to. 


A Letter figned A. Z. and an Eſay Subſcribed 


D. are under confi deration. | 


On Wedneſday next rueſday being appoint- 


ed for the day of the national faſt) will be | 


| publiſhed N . 


R 


: Nos. 'WrDNEsDAY, February 10. 1779. 
EpAN TRY, in the common ſenſe of the 
word, means an abſurd oftentation of 

| learning, and ſtiffneſs of phraſeology, proceed- 

ing from a miſguided knowledge of books, 5 

and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might ex- 
| tend! its ſignification a good deal farther; and, 
in general, apply it to that failing. which diſ- 

1 poſes a perſon to obtrude upon others, ſubjects 

Y of converſation relating to his own. buſineſs, 

7 : ſtudies, or amuſement. 

Ins this ſenſe of the phrase, we e find 

Upedants in every character and condition of life. 

"Inſtead of a hlack coat and plain ſhirt, we 
ſhould often ſee pedantry appear in an embroi- Y 
dered ſuit and Bruſſels lace; inſtead of being 

| J bedaubed with ſnuff, we ihould find it breath- 

þ ing perfumes; and, in place of a book-worm, 

X > crawling through the gloomy cloiſters of a u- 

2 j niverſity, we ſhould mark it in the ſtate of a 

. © gilded butterfly, buzzing through the ' Bay re- 

7 gion of the drawing-room. . 

f 8 ; Robert Daiſey, Eſq; is a pedant of this laſt 

1 ind. When he tells you, that his ruffles 

1 coſt 


3 
. 
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coſt 20 guineas a- pair ; that his buttons were 


the firſt of the kind, made by one of the 
moſt eminent artiſts in Birmingham; that 
his buckles were procured by means of a 


friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern of 


thoſe worn by the Comte d' Artois; that 
the loop of his hat was of his own contri- 
vance, and has ſet the faſhion to half a dozen 


of the fineſt fellows in town: when he deſcants 


on all theſe particulars, with that ſmile of ſelf- 


' complacency which fits for ever on his check, _ 


he is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, 


who recites verſes from Pindar, tells ſtories 
out of Herodotus, and talks for an hour on 
the energy of the Greek particles. 3 


But Mr Daiſy is ſtruck dumb by the ap- 


proach of his brother Sir Thomas, whoſe pe- 


dantry goes a pitch higher, and pours out all 


the intelligence of France and Italy, whence 
the young Baronet is juſt returned, after a 


tour of fifteen months over all the kingdoms J 


of the Continent. Talk of muſic, he cuts 


you ſhort with the hiſtory of the firſt finger 


at Nafles ; of painting, he runs you down 
with a deſcription of the gallery at Florence ; 
of architecture, he overwhelms you with the 


_ dimenſions of St Peter's, or the great church 


at 


2 


a; 7 
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Lat Antwerp or, ik you leave the province of 
art altogether, and introduce the name of a 
river or hill, he inſtantly deluges you with the 
© Phine, or makes you dizzy with the W of 
Etna, or Mont Blanc. 
© Miſs will have no difficulty of owning 0 
great aunt to be a pedant, when ſhe talks all | 
the time of dinner on the compoſtion of the 
pudding, or the ſeaſoning of the mince pies; 
or enters into a diſquiſition on the figure of 
the damaſk table-cloth, with a word or two on 
the thrift of making one's own linen: But the 
| voung lady will be ſurpriſed when I inform 
her, that her own hiſtory of laſt Thurſday's. 
aſſembly, with the epiſode of Lady Di's fea- 
ther, and the digreſſion te the qualities of Mt 
Frizale the hair-dreſſer, was alſo a piece of 


5 F > downright pedantry. 

Mrs Caudle: is guilty of the ne OWEN 
1 when ſhe recounts the numberleſs witticiſms 
of her daughter Emmy, deſcribes the droll fi- 
1 gure her little Bill made yeſterday at trying on 
5 his firſt pair of breeches, and informs us, that 
* | Bobby has got ſeven teeth, and is juſt cutting 
9 an eighth, though he will be but nine months 

| ; old next Wedneſday at fix o'clock in the e- 
{ wniug,. Nor is her pedantry leſs diſguſting, 
when 


2 
. 
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when ſhe proceeds to enumerate the virtues 
and good qualities of her huſband; though this 
laſt ſpecies is ſo uncommon, that it may, per- 
haps, be admitted into converſation for the 
ſake of variety. ; 


 Muckworm is the meaneſt of pedants when 


he tells you of the ſcarcity of money at pre- 
ſent, and that he is amazed how people can 


afford to live as they do; that, for his part, 


though he has a tolerable fortune, he finds it 
_ exceedingly difficult to command cath for his 
_ occaſions; that. trade is fo dead, and debts fo 
ill paid at preſent, that he was obliged to ſell 


ſome ſhares of bank ſtock to make up the price 


of his laſt purchafe; and had actually coun- 


termanded a ſervice: of plate, elſe he ſhould 


have been obliged to ſtrike ſeveral names out 
of the liſt of his weekly penſioners ; and that 
this apology was ſuſtained Yother day by the 
' noble company (giving you a liſt of three or 
four Peers, and their families) who did him 


the honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. 


All this, however, is true. As is alſo another 
anecdote, which Muckworm forgot to mention : 
His firſt couſin dined that day with the ſer- 
vants, who took compaſſion on the lad, after 
he had been turned down ſtairs, with a refuſal | 
Re i oy 3%; ] 
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ot twenty pounds to ) ſet him up in the trade of 


a ſhoemaxer. | 
: | There is pedantry i in ever) 7 diſquilition, how- 
ever maſterly it may be, that * the general 
enter es of the company. When Silius 
delivers that ſort of lecture he is apt to get in- 
4 to, though it is ſupported by the moſt exten- 
ſive information and the cleareſt diſcernment, 
it is ſtill pedantry; and, while I admire the 
4 talents of Silius, I cannot help being uneaſy at 
1 his exhibition of them. In the courſe of this 
F dliſſertation, the farther a man proceeds, the 
3 more he ſeems to acquire ſtrength and inclina- 
tion for the progreſs. Laſt night, after ſup- 
2 Per, Siliüs began upon Proteſtantiſm, pro- 
ceeded to the 1riſb maſſacre, went through the 
Revolution, drew the character of Xing William, 
© repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended at 
2 quarter paſt twelve, by delineating the courſe 
| 1 of the Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon 
my beſt table; which river, happening to o- 
verflow its banks, did infinite nn, to my ; 
© couſin Sophy's white ſattin petticoat. 

In ſhort, every thing, in this ſenſe of the 
4 word, is Pedantry, which tends to deſtroy 
| chat equality of converſation which is neceſſary 
10 the perfect eaſe and good humour of the 

company. 
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company. Every one would be ſtruck with 
the unpoliteneſs of that perſon's behaviour, 
who ſhould help himſelf to a whole plate of 


peaſe or ſtrawberries which ſome friend had 


ſent him for a rarity in the beginning of the 


ſeaſon. Now, Converſation is one of thoſe 


groſs the one, as to monopolize the other. 
Beſides, it unfortunately happens, that we 


are very inadequate judges of the value of our 


own diſcourſe, or the rate at which the diſpo- 
fitions of our company will incline them to 


Hold it. The reflections we make, and the 


ſtories we tell, are to be judged of by others, 


| who may hold a very different opinion of their 


acuteneſs or their humour, It will be pru- 


dent, therefore, to conſider, that the diſh we 1 
bring to this entertainment, however pleaſing + 
to our own taſte, may prove but moderately 


palatable to thoſe we mean to treat with it 
and that, to every man, as well as ourſelves, 


{except a few very humble ones), his own con- 


verſation is the plate of peaſe or ftrawberries. 
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good things of which our gueſts or compa- _ 
nions are equally intitled to a ſhare as of any 
Other conſtituent part of the entertainment ; 
and it is as eſſential a want of politeneſs to en- 
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* Nec excitatur claſſico miles truci, 


= Nec horret iratum mare ; 
|  Forumgue vitat, et ſuperba civium 
i 
I Potentiorum limina. 1 85 Hon. 


Rear talents are uſually attended wich "Te 
2 proportional deſire of exerting them; 


and, indeed, were it otherwiſe, they would 


be, in a great mcaſure, uſeleſs to thoſe who 
poſſeſs them, as well as to ſociety. 


But, while this difpoſition generally lade 


men of high parts and high ſpirit to take a 


ſhare in active life, by engaging in the purſuits 
1 f buſineſs or ambition, there are, amidſt the 
varie of human character, ſome inſtances, 
4 in which perſons eminently poſſeſſed of thoſe 
qualities give way to a contrary diſpoſition. 

A man of an aſpiring mind and nice ſenſi - 
ae may, from a wrong direction, or a ro- 
mantic exceſs of ſpirit, find it difficult to ſub- 
* to the ordinary purſuits of life. Filled 
with enthuſiaſtic ideas of the glory of a gene- 
F ral, a ſenator, or a ſtateſman, he may look 


1 with indifference, or EV en with diſguſt, on the 
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Jeſs brilliant, though, perhaps, not leſs uſeful 
occupations, of the phyſician, the * or 
the trader. 


My friend Mr Umphraville is a remarkable 


inſtance of great talents thus loſt to himſelf 


and to ſociety. The ſingular opinions which 


have influenced his conduct, I have often 


heard him W with great eee to de- 


fend. 
« In the pur ſuit of an erdinary ben 


would he ſay, * a man of ſpirit and ſenſibility, 


«+ while he is ſubjected to diſguſting occupa- 
& tions, finds it neceſſary to ſubmit with pa- : 
 * tience, nay, often with the appearance of 

« ſatisfaction, to what he will be apt to eſteem 


s 


* 


dullneſs, folly, or impertinence, in thoſe 
© from whoſe countenance, or opinion, he 


40 hopes to derive ſucceſs; and, while he 
« pines in ſecret at ſo irkſome a ſituation, per- 
«. haps, amidſt the crowds with whom he con- 
« yerſes, he may not find a friend to whom 
he can communicate his ſorrows. 0 


« If, on the other hand,“ he would add, 
cc he betakes himſelf to retirement, it is true 


3 


* 


forming ſplendid actions, or of gratifying a 
paſſion for glory ; but if he attain not all 


+ 


: 66 that 3 


he cannot hope for an opportunity of per- 4 
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; ” that he wiſhes, he avoids much of what he 
| = hates Within a certain range he will be 
4 maſter of his occupations and his company; 
„ his books will, in part, ſupply the want of 
„ ſociety; and, in contemplation at leaſt, he 
66 may often enjoy thoſe pleaſures from which 
3 0 fortune has precluded him. 
4 « If the country, as will generally happen, 
© © he the place of his retirement, it will afford 
4 0 « variety of objects agreeable to his temper. 
In the proſpect of a lofty mountain, an ex- 
e tenſive plain, or the unbounded ocean, he 
N % may gratify his taſte for the ſublime; while 
> « the lonely vale, the hollow bank, or the 


= «© ſhady wood, will preſent him a retreat ſuit- 


9 *© ed to the thoughtfulneſs of his diſpoſition.” 
Bruch are the ſentiments which have formed 


| {4 the character of Mr Umphraville, which have 
regulated the choice and tenor of his life. 


His father, a man of generoſity and expence 
beyond his fortune, though that had once been 


= conſiderable, left him, at the age of twenty- 


Z five, full of the high ſentiments natural, at 
Z theſe years, to a young gentleman brought up 
as the heir of an ancient family, and a large 
| eſtate, with a very inconſiderable income to 
| Tupport them; for though the remaining part 
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of the family. fortune till afforded him a rent- 
roll of L. 1090 a-year, his clear revenue could 


| ſcarcely be eſtimated at L. 300. 


Mr Umphraville, though he wanted not a 
reliſh for polite company aud elegant amuſc- 
ments, was more diſtinguiſhed for an ardent 
deſire of knowledge; in conſequence of which 


he had made an uncommon progreſs i in ſeveral _ 
branches of ſcience. The claſſical writers of 
ancient and modern times, but eſpecially the 


former, were thoſe from whoſe works he felt 


the higheſt pleaſure; yet he had, among other 
branches of learning, obtained a conſiderable 


knowledge of juriſprudence, and was a tolc- 


rable proficient in mathematics. 


On theſe laſt circumſtances his fr tends ſound- 


ed their hopes of his riſing in the world. One 
part of them argued, from the pr ogreſs he 
had made in juriſprudence, that he would 
prove an excellent lawyer; the other, that his 


turn for mathematics would be a uſeful quali- 
fication in a military life; and all agreed in the 


nedeſſity of his following ſome profeſſion in 
which he might have an ws odors of repair . 


ing his fortune. - 
Mr Umphraville, however, had very diſfer- 
ent ſentiments Though he had ſtudied the 
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2 ſcience of juriſprudence with. pleaſure, and 
would not have declined the application of its 
principles, as a member of the legiſlature, he 
? Felt no great inclination to load his memory 
| with the rules of our municipal law, or to oc- 
I cupy himſelf in applying them to the uninte- 
4 reſting diſputes of individuals; and, though 
F he ncither wanted a taſte for the art, nor a 
paſſion for the glory of a ſoldier, he was full 
1 as little diſpoſed to carry a pair of colours at 
"2 review, or to line the ſtreets in a proceſſion. 
Nor were his objections to other plans of bet- 
tering his fortune, either at home or abroad, 
| leſs unſurmountable. 
| 4 In ſhort, after deliberating on the propoſi- 
tions of his friends, and comparing them with 
: his own feelings, Mr Umphraville concluded, 
that, as he could not enter into the world in a 
| way ſuited to his inclination and temper, the 
quiet and retirement of a country: life, though 
with a narrow fortune, would be more con- 
Aducive to his happineſs than the purſuit of oc- 
Wcnpations to which he felt an averſion, even 
bound they be attended with a greater degree 5 
5 of ſucceſs than, fron. that circunmifance,. he 


F judged to be pre bable. 
| Agreeably to this © opiaion he took his YE 
3 3 3 | | lution ; : 


rally contracted ſeveral peculiarities, both 
manner and opinion. They are, howeverXc 


EN: 
— 


lution; and, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of his friends, retired, a few months after his 
father's death, to his eſtate in the country, 


where he has lived upwards of forty years; 


his family, ſince the death of his mother, a 
lady of uncommon ſenſe and virtue, who ſur- 


vived her huſband ſome time, having conſiſted 


only of himſelf, and an unmarricd ſiſter, of a 


diſpoſition fimilar to his own. 


Neither his circumſtances nor inclination led 


Hr Umpbraville to partake much h of the jollity 


of his neighbours. His farm has never ex- 
ceeded what he found abſolutely neceſſary for 


the conveniency of his. little family; and tho' 
he employ ed himſelf for a few years in ex- 


trending his plantations over the neighbouring 
grounds, even that branch of induſtry he ſoon 
laid aſide, from a habit of indolence, which 
has daily grown upon him; and fince it has 


been dropped, his books, and ſometimes his 


gun, with the converſation of his ſiſter, and a 


few friends, who now and then viſit him, en- 


tirely occupy his time. 


In this ſituation, Mr L l has natu- 


a kind which neither leſſen che original polite- 
| neſ⸗ 
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7 neſs of the one, nor weaken the nature force 
and ſpirit of the other. In a word, though 
he has contracted ruſt, it is the ruſt of a great 
mind, which, while it throws a certain melan- 
| choly reverence around its poſſeflor, rather 
enhances than detracts from the native beauty | 
and dignity of his character. 
Theſe particulars will ſuffice for introducing : 
this gentleman to my readers, and I may af- 
”> terwards take occaſion to gratify ſuch of them 
as wiſh to know ſomewhat more of a life and 


opinions with which I have long been i intimate- | 
1 N 
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Am a ſort of retainer to the anne and, 

though I cannot boaſt of much familiarity 
with themſelves, hold a ſubordinate intimacy 
with ſeveral branches of their family. I never 
made verſes, but I can repeat ſeveral thou- 
fands. Though I am not a writer, I am rec- 
koned a very ready expounder of enigmas ; 
and I have given many good hints towards the 
| compoſition of ſome favourite rebuſes and cha- 
rades, I have alſo a very competent ſhare of 
claſſical learning; I can conſtrue Latin when 


there is an Engliſh verſion on the oppoſite co- 


lumn, and read the Greek character with to- 


tcrable facility; I ſpeak a little French, and 


can make ſhift to underſtand the lubjec of an 
Italian opera. 


With theſe qualifications, Sir, I am held in 
conſiderable eſtimation by the wits of both 


ſexes. Iam ſometimes allowed to clap firſt at 


F.- a 
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. play, and pronounce a firm encore ander a 


4 faſhionable ſong. I am conſulted by ſeveral 


| 5 ladies before they ſtick their pin into the cata- 
4 logue of the circulating library ; and have 
> tranſlated to ſome polite companies all the 


1 mottoes of your paper, except the laſt, whigh, 


4 being ſomewhat crabbed, I did not chuſe to 
riſk my credit by attempting. I have at laſt 


A ventured to put myſelf into print in the MiR- 


vos; and fend you information of a ſcheme I 
have formed for making my talents ſerviceable | 


eo the republic of letters. 


Every one muſt have obſerved the utility of 


a a proper ſelection of names to a play or a novel. 
The bare ſounds of Monimia or Imoinda ſet a 
a tender-hearted young lady a- crying; and a let- 


Þ ter from Edward to Maria contains a ſenti- 


ment in the very title. 


Were I to illuſtrate this by an edles ex- 
1 ample, as ſchoolmaſters give exerciſes of bad 
IF Latin, the truth of my aſſer tion would appear 


in a {till ſtr onger light. 
1 Sir, one had a mind to write a 
cry pathetic ſtory of the diſaſtrous loves of a 


J voung lady and a young gentleman, the firſt. 


of whom was called Gubbins, and the latter . 
enen, two very reſpectable names in 
ſome 


— 
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ſome parts of our neichbour country. The 


CGubbinſes, from an ancient family-feud, had a 
mortal antipathy at the Gubbleſtonſes; this, 


however, did not prevent the attachment of 


the heir of the laſt to the heireſs of the for- 

mer; an attachment begun by accident, in- 
creaſed by acquaintance, and nouriſhed by mu- 
tual excellence. But the hatred of the fathers _ 


was unconquerable z and old Gubbins having 
intercepted a letter from young Gudbleftones, © 
breathed the moſt horrid denunciations of ven- 
geance againſt his daughter, if ever he ſhould © 
diſcover the ſmalleſt intercourſe between her 1 
and the ſon of his enemy; and, farther, ef. 
fectually to ſeclude any chance of a union with 
ſo hated a name, he inſtantly propoſed a mar- 
riage between her and a young gentleman late- 2 
ly returned from his travels, a Mr Clutterbuck, 
who had ſeen her at a ball, and was deeply 


ſmitten with her beauty. On being made ac- 


quainted with this intended match, Gubbleftones | 
grew almoſt frantic with grief and deſpair. 


Wandering round the houſe where his loved 


Gubbins was confined, he chanced to meet Mr 
Clutterbuck haſting to an interview with his de- 
ſtined bride. Stung with jealouſy and rage, 31 
reckleſs of life, and regardleſs of the remon- a 
|  Rrances 1 
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ſtrances of his rival, he drew, and attacked 
him with deſperate fury. Both ſwords were 
[ ſheathed at once in the breaſts of the comba- 
W: ans. Clutterbuck died on the ſpot : His an- 
tagoniſt lived but to be carried to the houſe of 
his implacable enemy, and breathed-his laſt at 
the feet of his miſtreſs. The dying words of 
z ubbleſtones, the ſucceeding phrenzy and death - 
of Gubbins, the relenting ſorrow of their pa- 
3 rents, with a deſcription of the tomb in which 
3 ubhins, Gubbleſtones, and Clutterbuck, were i 
1 Haid, Gniſh the piece, and would leave on the 
9 ind of the reader the higheſt degree of me- 
. 8 diſtreſs, were it not for the un- 
fortunate ſounds which compoſe the names of 
J the actors in this eventful ſtory; yet theſe 
names, Mr MirRoR, are really and truly right 

Pant ſurnames, and have as good a title to 
4 be unfortunate as thoſe of Mordaunt, Nen 
ague, or Howard, _ 9 CS 
Nor is it only in the ſublime or the pathetic 
that a happy choice of names is eſſential to 
aood writing. Comedy is ſo much beholden to 
Wthis article, that T have known ſome with 
Wcarcely any wit or character but what was 
contained in the Dramatis Perſong. Every 


Wother 1 pecies of wr iting, in Which humour or 
| character 
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character is to be perſonified, i is in the ſame . 
predicament, and depends for great part of is 
applauſe on the knack of hitting off a luckx 
alluſion from the name to the perſon. Your 
brother eſſayiſts have been particularly indebt. 
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ed to this invention for ſupplying them witk 
a very neceſſary material in the conſtruction of 
their papers. In the Spectator, I find, from 


an examination of my notes on this ſubject, 


there are 532 names of characters and corre- 


ſpondents, 394 of which are deſcriptive and 342 


characteriſtic. 


_ Having thus ſhewn the importance of, the 
art of name-making, I proceed to inform you 


of my plan for aſſiſting authors in this parti- 


cular, and ſaving them that expence of time 


and ſtudy which the invention of names pro- 3 
per for different purpolcs muſt occaſion. . 

| I have, from a long courſe of uſeful and 
extenſive reading, joined to an uncommon a 


ſtrength &f memory, been enabled to forma 


kind of dictionary of names for all ſorts of 


ſubjects, pathetic, ſentimental, ſcrious, ſatyri- 


thin 8 


cal, or merry. For novelliſts, I have made a = 
collection of the beſt-founding Engliſh, or 
5 Fatih like, French, or French-like names; 
1 od "the beſt founding, ſound being the only A 
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: ding neceſſary i in that department. For co 
mic writers, and eſſayiſts of your tribe, Sir, I 
q have made up, from the works of former au- 
q Ki as well as from my own invention, a 
Jift of names, with the characters or ſubjects 
to which they allude prefixed. A learned 
E E:icod has furniſhed me with a parcel of ſig- 
: 3 natures for political, philoſophical, and reli- 
N Poous eſſayiſts in the newſpapers, among which 
gre no fewer than eighty-fix compounds be- 
Pianing with Philo, which are all from four to 
: | even ſyllables long, and cannot fail to have a 
I powerful tendency towards the edification and a 
| onviction of country-readers. 
For the uſe of ſerious poetry, I have a ſet of 
| 1 games, tragic, elegiac, paſtoral, and legen= 
5 dary; for ſongs, ſatires, and epigrams, I have 
z parcel properly correſponding to thoſe de- 
J Partments. A column is ſubjoined, ſhewing 
T he number of feet whereof they conſiſt, that 
1 being a requiſite chiefly to be attended to, in 
Wnames deſtined for the purpoſes of poetry. 
7 Some of them, indeed, are ſo happily contri- 
ed, chat, by means of an eaſy and natural 
Wc ontrattion, they can be ſhortened or length - 
Nened, (like a pocket - teleſcope), according to 
FE ſtructure of the line in which they are to 
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be introduced; others, by the aſſiſtance of - 
proper interjections, are ready made into 
ſmooth flowing hexameters, and will be found 
extremely uſeful, particularly to our writers 
of tragedy. | 
All theſe, Sir, the fruits of ſeveral years la. 
bour and induſtry, I am ready to communi- 
cate for an adequate conſideration, to author 5 
or other perſons whom they may ſuit. Be j 
pleaſed, therefore, to inform your ute, | 
dents, that, by applying to your publiſher, 1 
they may be informed, in the language of Fal. 
ſtaffe, © where a commodity of good names is to | 
& be bought.” As for your own particular, * 


Sir, Jam ready to attend you gratis, at any 


time you may ſtand in aced of my aſſiſtance; 


or you may write out your papers blank, "i 
ſend them to me to fill vp. the 1 names of the 
parties. 


Ia am yours, dc. 


NOMfNCTATOR 
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TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


= The Editor has to return thanks to number- 
bh. Joſs Correſpondents for their favours lately re- 
: ceived; and he begs leave, at the fame time, to 
5 cquaint them, that, as many inconveniencies 
would ariſe from a particular acknowledge- 
2 nt ¶ every letter, he muſt henceforward be 
3 -xcuſed from making it; they may, however, 
4 e aſſured of the flrifteft attention and im par- 
Fiality in regard to their communications. — As 
A go the inſertion of papers ſent him, he will be 
7 © wed to ſuggeſt, that, rom the nature of his 
publication, the acceptance or refuſal of an eſſay 
T no criterion of its merit, nor of the opinion in 
which it is held by the Editor. A performance 
720 be improper far the Mirror, as often on 
account of its riſing above, gs of its falling 
ö below the level of ſuch a work, which is pecu- 
1 iarly circumſeribed, not only in its Jubjetts, 
1 but in the manner of treating them. The ſame 
eircumſtance will often render it neceſſary 10 
Malter er abridge the productions of correſpon- 
ente, a liberty for which the Editor hopes their 
pindulgence, and ie he will uſe with the ut- 
5 190 caution, 
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[ T is with regret that the Editor found him 


——_— letter, communicated | by an un- i 
known correſpondent. | 
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mandel, I accidentally met with a Derviſe. 
How we forthwith commenced acquaintance ; 


our intimacy into friendſhip; how we conver- 
| fel about every thing, both in Heaven above, 2 


rional tie of gratitude 3, how, after a ſpace, [ : 


Ne 8. DOATURDAT, February 20. 1779, 7 


Inſpicere tanquam in ſpeculum, 
Vitas omnium jubco. TER. 
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ſelf under the neceflity of abridging the A; 


DS 


To the Torron of the Mrzzon. 


s I R, 
8 I was walking one Feen aan = 
thirty years ago, by the Egyptian ſide of 

the Red Seca, in the neighbourhood of Babel 


how I went with him to his hermitage ; how 
our acquaintance improved into intimacy, and 


and in the earth beneath; how the Dervile - 
fell ſick, and bow I, having ſome ſkill in me- 7 
dicine, adminiſtered to his recovery; how this 
ſtrengthened his former regard by the addi- 


tired | 
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x tired of walking by the Red Sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babelmandel, and fancied I ſhould 
walk with more ſecurity and ſatisfaction. by the 
ſide of Forth; are circumſtances, that, after 
'F you ſhall be more intereſted in my life and 
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converſation, I may venture to lay before you. 
In the meanwhile, ſuffice it to ſay, that my 


# parting with the Derviſe was very tender; and 
that, as a memorial of his friendſhip, he pre- 
| ſented me with a Mirror. I confeſs frankly, 
that, conſidering the poverty of my friend, 
and his unaffected manner of offering it, I 
* ſuppoſed his preſent of little intrinſic value. 
| Yet, looking at it, and wiſhing to ſeem as ſen- 
ble of its worth as poſſible, „ This,” ſaid 1, 


may be a very uſeful Mirror. As it is of a 


X © convenient fize, I may carry it in my poc- 


« ket; and, if I ſhould happen to be in a pu- 


7 e blic company, it may enable me to wipe 


from my face any accidental duſt, or to ad- 
*« juſt the poſture of my periwig.” For, Sir, 
at that time, in order to command ſome re- 


reſpect among the Muflulmen, L wore a peri- 5 


wig of three tails. 
„That Mirror,“ ſaid hs N looking : 
at me with great earneſtneſs, © is of higher 
value than vou ſuppoſe: And of this, by 
> « the 
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a the following account of its nature and u- 


„ pary of lovely Sylphs. Now, my good 
« Chriſtian friend, mine is not a convex Mir- 1 
<« ror. Neither is it concave: For concave 
„ Mirrors have juſt an oppoſite effect; and, 
“ by enlarging the object they repreſent, would 


cc as the Witch of Endor, or a Pagan Fury. iÞ 


& with properties and varieties not to be met 1 


« forthwith to conſult the Mirror. You will 
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„ ſes, I am ſure you. will be fully ſatisfied, | 
« Of Mirrors, ſome are convex, and repre- 


« ſeirt their object of a fize conſiderably dimi- : 1 


% niſhed: Accordingly, the images they diſ. 
c play are extremely beautiful. A company | | f 
&« of people repreſented by this Mirror ſhall |; 
appear without ſpot or blemiſh, like a com- 
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c render even the Houri in Paradiſe as hideous 1 5 


4 In ſhort, it is a good plain Mirror, intend- 
cc ed to repreſent things juſt as they are, but 


< with in common glaſs.“ 25 
«© Whenever,” continued he, 4 you enter- 
& tain any doubt concerning the propriety of 


« your conduct, or have apprehenfions that 
your motives are not exactly what you 


* conceive, or wiſh them tobe, I adviſe you 5 


3 


« there ſee yourſelf without diſguiſe; and be N 
Ts enabled, not merely to wipe from your face f 


„ 7 475 any : 
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any accidental duſt, or to adjuſt your peri- 
„ wig of three tails, but to rectify your con- 


wY duct, | and adjuſt your deportment.“ in 


truth, Sir, I have made this experiment, ac- 


cording to the direction of the Derviſe, ſo 
often, and with ſuch ſmall ſatisfaction to my- 


ſelf, that I am heartily. ſick of- it. I have con- 


ſulted my Mirror in the Act of giving alms, 


1 expecting, no doubt, to ſee myſelf character- 


ed with the ſofteſt compaſſion, and, behold ! 


I was ſwollen and bloated with oſtentation. 


Glowing with indignation, as I conceived, a- 


gainſt the vices of mankind, and their blind- 
neſs ta real merit, I have looked in tlie Mir- 
ror, and ſeen the redneſs of Anger, the fluſh - 


ings of diſappointed Ambition. Very lately, 


7 a friend of mine read me an eſſay he had 


written; he ſeemed to me ſomewhat conſcious 
of its merit: he expected, and was intitled to 
ſome applauſe ; but, ſaid I to myſelf, “I will 
« adminiſter to no man's vanity, nor expoſe 
« my friend by encouraging his ſelf- conceit;“ 
and ſo obſerved an obſtinate unyielding fi- 


lence. I looked in the Mirror, and am aſha- 


med to tell you my motive was not ſo pure. 
But, inſtead of expoſing my own infirmi- 
nes, I will, in perfect conſiſtency with ſome 
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of the moſt powerful principles! in our nature, 


and in a manner much leſs exceptionable to 


myſelf, explain the properties of my Mirror, 


by the views it gives me of other men. 


Whenever,“ continued the Derviſe, you |. 
„have any doubt concerning the conduct of " 
« another perſon, take an opportunity, and, 7 1 
„ when he is leaſt aware, catch a copy of his „ 
„ face in your Mirror.” It would do your 1 
heart good, Sir, if you delight in that ſpecies 4 
of moral criticiſm which ſome people denomi- * { 
nate ſcandal, to ſee. the diſcoveries I have bi 
made. Many a grave phyſician have I ſeen 
_ laying his head to one fide, fixing his folemn ” 
eye on the far corner of a room, or poring = 
with ſteady gaze on his watch, and ſeeming 
to count the beats of his patient's pulſe, when, 
in fact, he was numbering in his own mind 1 


the guineas accruing from his circle of morn- 
ing viſits, or ſtudying what fine ſpeech he 


5 ſhould make to my Lady Ducheſs; or, if the 
patient were a fair patient. — But here I would 
look no longer. Ry 


I have often carried my Mirror to church; 
and, fitting in a ſnug corner, have catched the 
flaming orator of the pulpit in many. a rare 


grimace, and expreſſive geſture ; expreſſi ve, 


not 
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ſire to communicate inſtruction, but to pro- 
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not of humility, but of pride; not of any de- 


þ cure applauſe ; not to explain the goſpel, but 


to exhibit the preacher. 
«© This Mirror,” ſaid the Muffulman, ce con- 


# tinuing his valediftory ſpeech, © will not orly 
© « diſplay your acquaintance as they really are, 
© © but as they wiſh to be: And for this pur-- 


© poſe,” ſhewing me the way, © you have on- 
&« ly to hold it in a particular poſition.” From 
this uſe of the Mirror, holding it as the Der- 

viſe deſired me, I confeſs I have received ſpe- 
cial amuſement. How many perſons hideouſ- 


ly deformed have appeared moſt divinely beau- 


tiful; how many dull fellows have become a- 
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7 mazingly clever; how many ſhrivelled cheeks 
have ſuddenly claimed a youthful bloom! 
| Yet, I muſt confeſs, how ſurpriſing ſoever the 
confeſſion may appear, that I have found man- 


kind, in general, very well ſatisfied with their 
talents: and, as far as regards moral and re- 
ligious improvement, I recolle& very few in- 
ſtances of perſons who wiſhed for changes in 
their preſent condition. On the contrary, I 
have met with other examples; and have ſeen 
perſons not a little ſolicitous to acquire the 
eaſy uſe of ſome faſhionable impieties and im- 
moralities. 
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moralities. J have ſeen delicate females, to 


ſay nothing of dainty gentlemen, wiſhing to 
forget their catechiſm; ſtriving to overcome 
their reluctances, and meditating in their own 


minds the utterance of ſome faſhionable picce 


of raillery againſt religion; yet, like the A- 

men of Macbeth, 1 have often ſeen it fiick 1 in 
their throat. 

= Bar” continued the Derviſe cc xt you 

« hold this Mirror in a fit poſture, it will not 

« only ſhow you men as they are, or as they 


« 4yi/h to be, but with the falents with which 


e they reckon themſelves actually poſſeſſed; 
e and in that very character or ſituation which 
ee they hold moſt ſuited to their abilities.“ 
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Now this property of the Muſſulman' s Mirror 


has given me more amuſement than any other. 
By this means I have ſeen a whole company 


undergo inſtantaneous and ſtrange transfor- 
mation. I have ſeen the unwieldy burgeſs 


changed into a flender gentleman; the deep 


philoſopher become a man of the world; the 
laborious merchant converted into a fox-hunt- 
er; the mechanic's wife in the guiſe of a 
Counteſs; and the pert ſcrivener become a 

_ cropped Enſign. I have ſeen thoſe grave per- 
 fonages, hom you may obſerve daily ifluing 
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from their alleys at noon with white wigs, 


black coats buttoned and inclining to gray, 


with a cane in one hand, and the other ſta- 


tioncdd at their fide-pocket, beating the ſtreets 
for political intelligence, and diving after- 
= wards into their native lanes, or riſing in a 
7 coffechouſe in the full dignity of a ſpectacled 
noſe; I have ſeen them moving in my Mirror 
in the ſhape of ſtateſmen, miniſters at foreign 
4 courts, chancellors of England, judges, juſti- 


ces of the peace, or chief magullrates i in elect- 


ing boroughs. 


Now, Sir, as you have engaged in the im- 


portant buſineſs of inſtructing the public, I 
reckon you a much fitter perſon than me to be 
poſſeſſed of this precious Mirror. By theſe 
T preſents, therefore, along with a paper of di- 

rections, I conſign it into your hands. All 
that I demand of you in return, is to uſe this 
extraordinary gift in a proper and becoming 
manner; for, like every other excellent gift, 


it is liable to be miſuſed. Therefore be cir- 
cumſpect; nor let any perſon ſay of you, that 
you make uſe of a falſe glaſs, or that the re- 
flection is not juſt, or that the repreſentation 
is partial; or, /a/tly, that it exhibits broken, 


Aiſtorted, or unnatural images, In full con- 


fidence 
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Jour obedient ſervant, 


Sir, 


50 
hands for the moſt uſeful purpoſes, I am, 


fidence that it will be an inſtrument in your 
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No g. N UESDAY, February 2 3.1779. 
To the AuTHoR of the MiRROR, 


: 3 R, 
Ou weeks ago TI was called from my re- 
treat in the country, where I have paſſed 


a the laſt twenty years in the enjoyment of eaſe 
and tranquillity, by an important family- con- 
cern, which made 1 it neceſſary for me to come 


b to town. 


£4 
1 
2 
2 


Laſt Thurſday I was folicied he. 4 an old ; 
friend to accompany him to the Playhauſe, to 


ſce the tr agedy of King Lear; and, by way of 


| inducement, he told me, the part of Lear 
vas to be performed by an actor who had ſtu- 


died the character under the Engliſh Roſcius, 


and was ſuppoſed to play it ſomewhat in the 


manner of that great maſter. As the theatre 


had always been my favour] ite amuſement, I 


did not long withſtand the entreaties of my 
friend; and, when I reſle ed chat Mr Garrick 
vas now gone to that undiicovered country, 


from whoſe bourn no traveller returns,” I. 


elt a ſort of tender deſire to ſee even a copy 


of that great original, from whoſe perſorman- 
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ces I had often, in the earlier part of my life, A 
received ſuch exquiſite pleaſure. 8 
As we underſtood the houſe was to be 
_ crowded, we went at an early hour, and ſeat. _ 
ed ourſelves in the middle of the pit, ſo as 
not only to ſee the play to advantage, but al. 
ſo to have a full view of the audience, which, 
I have often thought, is not the leaſt pleaſing 
part of a public entertainment. When the 
boxes began to fill, I felt a ſecret ſatisfaCtion 
in contemplating the beauties of the preſent ** 
times, and amuſed myſelf with tracing in the 9 
daughters, thoſe features which, in the mo- 23 
thers and grandmothers, had char med me ſo 


* 


often. -4 I 
My friend od out to me, in different 
parts of the houſe, ſome of the reigning toaſts 
of our times, but ſo changed, that, Aon 4 
his aſſiſtance, I never ſhould have been able 4 
to find them out. I looked in vain for that 2 
form, that complexion, and thoſe numberleſs 
graces, on which I had been accuſtomed to 
gaze with admiration. But this change was 
not more remarkable, than the effect it had ff 
upon the beholders; and I could not help 


thinking the filent neglect with which thoſe 
once celebrated beauties were now treated, by 
much 
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veh too ſevere a bun for chat pride 


| and haughtineſs they had formerly aſſumed. 


Whilſt I was amuſing myſelf in this man- 
ner, I obſerved, that ſome of the upper boxes 


| were filled with ladies, whoſe appearance ſoon 
convinced me that they were of an order of 
1 females more deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed 


for beauty than for virtue. I could not re- 


frain from expreſſing lade diſguſt at ſeeing 
thoſe unfortunate creatures ſitting thus open- 
ly mingled with women of the firſt rank and 
Z faſhion. 4 Poh ! ſaid my friend, © that is 
; 4 « thought nothing of now-a-days ; $ Md every 


4 40 body ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion with 


e the celebrated Counte/s of Dorcheſter, mi- 
; « ſtreſs of King James II. who having ſeated 
e herſelf on the ſame bench with a lady of 


« rigid virtue, the other immediately ſhrunk 
de back, which the Counteſs obſerving, ſaid 
te with a ſmile, Don't be afraid, Madam; gal- 


„ lantry is not catching.“ 


As I was going to reprove my friend for 
talking with ſuch levity of a matter that ſeem- 
ed to be of ſo ſerious a nature, the curtain 
drew up, and the play began. It is not my 


deſign, Sir, to trouble you with any remai ks 
on che performance; ; the purpoſe. of this let- 
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ter is to requeſt of you to take ſome notice of 
a ſpecics of indecorum, that appeared altoge. 
| ther new to me, and wants: Iconfeſs, 1 it hurt 3 


— 
l _ 2 * 


boxes. The groſs impropriety of this beha- 
viour raiſed in me a degree of indignation Me 


J comforted myſelf, however, with the hopes, 


Fam forry to add, that I could not diſcern, 


me to obſerve. 5 

Before the end of the firſt act, a number of 
young men came in, and took their places in 
tlie upper boxes, amidit thoſe unhappy female 
I have already mentioned. I concluded that 
theſe per: ſons were as deſtitute of any pretenſion 
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to birth and faſhion, as they were void of dc. 


cency of manners; but I was equally ſurpriſed 
and mor tified to find, chat many of them were 1 
of the firſt families of the kingdom, Lou, Sir, 
who have lived in the world, and ſeen the 
dual and almoſt imperceptible progreſs of 
manners, will not, perhaps, be able to judge 4 


of my aſtonifhment, when I beheld theſe very 4 
gentlemen quit their ſeats, and come down to 7 


pay their reſpects to the ladies in the lower 1 


which I could not, without difficulty, reſtrain. 


that thoſe unthinking youths would meet with 
ſuch a reception from the women of honour, 
as would effectually check this indecency 3 but 


| either 
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P either in their looks or manner, t thoſe marks 


Py 
1 


5 | of diſapprobation which I had made my ac- 
Z count with perceiving. Both the old and the 
young, the mothers and the daughters, ſeem- 
ed rather pleaſed when theſe young men of 
rank and fortune approached them. I am 
4 perſuaded, at the ſame time, that, were they 
to think but for a moment of the conſequen- 
4 ces, they would be ſenſible of the impropriety 
4 of their behaviour in this particular. I muſt 
3 therefore intreat of you, Sir, to take the ear- 

N lieſt opportunity in giving your ſentiments « on 
1 _ * ſubject. 1 aim, QC. | 


A. w. 


The complaints of my correſpondent are 
not without reaſon. The boundaries betwixt 
virtue and vice cannot be too religiouſly main- 
tained; and every thing that tends to leſſen, 
in any degree, the reſpect duc to a woman of 
I honour, ought ever to be guarded bv 
with the utmoſt caution. 

When I was in France, I obſerved a pro- 
| priety of behaviour in the particular mention- 


ed by Mr A. W. that pleaſed me nuch. E- 
ven in that country, looſe as we imagine the 


W 3 manners 


. 
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manners there to be, no body who wiſhes to 
preſerve the character of a well-bred gentle. 
man is ever ſeen, at a place of public reſort, | 
in company with thoſe miſguided fair-ones, 

who, however much they may be objects (f 
pity and compaſſion, have forfeited all title to 7Þ 
reipect and eſteem. I would recommend to 
our young men to follow, in this, the example 
of our neizhbours, whom they are ſo ready I 
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-to imitate in leſs laudable inſtances, To con- 
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nder it only 1 in this view, there is certainly no 
greater breach of politeneſs than that which 4 
has given occaſion to this letter. In other re. 1 


5 

5 R on, 
2 Le 

<# ». 3 n 


ſo2Cs, the conſequences are truly alarming, 
When every diſtinction is removed between 
the woman of virtue and the proſtitute; when 


2 8 5 


a K 


bt both ace treated with equal attention and ob. 
3 ſervance; are We to wonder if we find an alte.“ 
| ration of the manners of the women in gene— 4 
| ral, and! a proportional diminution of that 3 


dclicacy which forms the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
 rateriſtic of the reſpectable part of the ſex ? J 
Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, prove 
ſuſkicient to correct this abuſe in our young 
gentlemen, As to my fair country-women, it 
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is cver with reluctance that I am. obliged to 
take notice of any little! impr opricty i into w ben 
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bey inadvertently fall. Let them, however, 
reflect, that a certain delicacy of ſentiment 


and of manners is the chief ornament of the 
female character, and the beſt and ſureſt guar- 
8 dian of female honour. That once removed, 

1 there will remain, in the opinion of the world; 

leſs difference than perhaps they may be aware 
of, between them and the avowedly licentious. 
4 Let them alſo conſider, that, as it is unque- 
: 3 ſtionably in their power to form and correct 
2M the manners of the men, ſo they are, in ſome 
ſort, accountable, not for their own conduct 
I only, but alſo for that of their admirers. 


| To the AuUTHoR of the MIRROR. 
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Do not mean to reflect, Mr Mirror; for 
that is your buſineſs, not mine; far leſs do 
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I purpoſe to pun, when I tell you, that it 
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1 you take the trouble to tranſlate into good 
common £ngliſh, thoſe ſame Latin ſcraps, or 
mottoes, which you ſometimes hang out by 
way of ſign · poſt inſcription at the top of your 
paper. For, conſider, Sir, who will be tempt- 
ed to enter a houſe of entertainment offered to 

„„ the 


might ſave ſome reflections upon yourſelf, did 
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the oublic; when the majority can neliher read 

nor underſtand the language in which the 51 
of fare is drawn and held out? I am a Scotſ- 
man of a good plain ſtomach, who can eat 
and digeſt any thing; yet would I like to have 
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a gueſs at what was to be expected before I ſit Z 4 


down to table. HBeſides, the fair ſex, Mr 1 


Mirror, for whom you expreſs ſo much re- 


ſpect, — What ſhall they do? Believe me, 
then, Sir, by complying with this hint, you 
will not only pleaſe the ladies, but now ande 
then ſave a bluſh in their company to ſome 
_ grown. gentlemen, who have not the good 4 
fortune to be ſo learned as yourſelf. Amongſt 
the reſt, you will oblige one who has Bs ho- : 
Our to be T 


' Your admirer and humble ſervant; 
I G N OR A MUS. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 19. 1779. . 


Mr Ignoramus (whom I take to be a wi- 
ſer man than he gives himſelf out for) muſt 
have often obſerved many great perſonages 
contrive to be unintelligible. 1 in order to be re- 
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EFINEMENT, ad Delicdey of Tafte, 
J are the productions of advanced ſociety. 
They open to the mind of perſons poſſeſſed of 
. them a field of elegant enjoyment; but they 
. may be puſhed to a dangerous extreme. By 
"2 that exceſs of ſenſibility to which they lead; 
| 9 by that vanity which they flatter; that idea of 
3 ſuperiority which they nouriſh ; they may un- 
fit their poſſeſſor for the common and ordina- 
ry enjoyments of life; and, by that over-nice- 
{ neſs which they are apt to create, they may 
mingle ſomewhat of diſguſt and uneaſineſs, e- 
ven in the higheſt and fineſt pleaſures. A 
perſon of ſuch a mind will often miſs happi- 
neſs where nature intended it ſhould be found, 
and ſcek for it where it is not to be met with. 
Diſguſt and Chagrin will frequently be his 
| companions, while leſs cultivated minds are 
. enjoying pleaſure unmixed and unalloyed. 
* I have ever conſidered my friend Charles 
Fleetwood to be a remarkable inſtance of ſuch * 
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a character. Mr Fleetwood has been endowed 
by nature with a moſt feeling and tender I 
heart. Educated to no particular profeſſion, 

his natural ſenſibility has been increafed by a _ 

life of inactivity, chiefly employed in reading, 
and the ſtudy of the polite arts, which has 
given him that exceſs of refinement J have de. |. 

ſcribed above, that injures while it captivates. 

Laſt ſummer I accompanied him in an ex- 


te, >" Se EBT 
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curſion into the country. Our object was 
N partly air and exerciſe, and partly to pay a vi- 


fit to ſome of our friends. | 
Our firſt viſit was to a college-acquaintance, | 3 
remarkable for that old-faſhioned hoſpitality | 3 
which ſtill prevails in ſome parts of the coun- | 
try, and which too often degenerates into ex- 
ceſs, Unfortunately for us, we found with! 
our friend a number of his jovial companions, 4 
whoſe object of entertainment was very differ- 1 
ent from ours. Inſtead of withing to enjoy] 
the pleaſures of the country, they expreſſed Þ* 
their ſatisfaction at tl he meeting of ſo many! 
old acquaintance ; becauſe, they ſaid, it would 5 
add to the mirth and ſociality of the party. vn 
Accordingly, after a long, and ſomewhat noi. 
fy, dinner, the table was covered with bottles 
. and glaſſes ; The mirth of the company roſ:Þ 
higher N 
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nber at every new toaſt ; and, beten their 

drinking did not proceed quite the length of 

intoxication, the convivial feſtivity was drawn 
l out, with very little intermiſſion, till it was 
time to go to bed. Mr Fleetwood"s politeneſs 
prevented him from leaving the company; but 
I, who knew him, ſaw he was inwardly fret- 
. ted at the manner in which his time was ſpent 
1 during a fine evening, in one of the moſt 
beautiful parts of the country. The mirth of 
| . the company, which was at leaſt innocent, 
| ; was loſt upon him : their jokes hardly produ- 
: ced a ſmile; or, if they did, it was a forced 
\ one: even the good-humour of thoſe around 


him, inſtead of awakening his benevolence, 
; and giving him a philanthropical pleaſure, in- 
1 creaſed his chagrin; and the louder the com- 
1 pany laughed, the graver, did 1 think, Mr. 
4 Fleetwood countenance became. 


N time being ſpent pretty much in the manner I 
have deſcribed, we went to the houſe of an- 
other gentleman in the neighbourhood. A 

natural ſoberneſs of mind, accompanied with 
| 0 habit of induſtry, and great attention to the : 
management of his farm, would ſave us, we 

Bkncw, from any thing like riot or intempe- 
8 rance 


After having remained here two days, our 
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rance in his family. But even here I found 
Mr Fleetwosd not a whit more at his eaſe than 
in the laſt houſe. Our landlord's ideas of po- i ; 
liteneſs made him think it would be want of {I 
reſpect to his gueſts. if he did not give them | f 
conſtant attendance. Breakfaſt, therefore, was 1 
no ſooner removed, than, as he wiſhed to vi- | 4 
ſit his farm, he propoſed a walk: We ſet out- 
accordingly ; and our whole morning was 
ſpent in croſſing dirty fields, leaping ditches þ 
and hedges, and hearing our landlord dif. 
| courſe on drilling and hor/e-hoeing ; of broad. 4 
caſt and ſummer-fallow of manuring, plow- . 
ing, draining, &c. Mr Fleetwoarnd, who. had : 
ſcarcely ever read a theoretical book upon 
Farming, and was totally ignorant of the prac- 
| tice, was teazed to death with this converſa- 
tion; and returned home, covered with dirt, 
and worn out with fatigue. After dinner, 
the family-cconomy did not allow the leaſt 2 
approach to a debauch ; and, as our landlord Þ 
had exhauſted his utmoſt ſtock of knowledge 
and converſation in remarks upon his farm, 
while we were not at -all deſirous of repeat- 
ing the entertainment of the morning, we 
paſſed a taſteleſs, lifeleſs, yawning afternoon); 
and, I believe, Mr Fleetwood would have will- 

089 
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ſngly exchanged the dulineſi of his preſent 
9 company for the boiſterous mirth of the lat 
he had been in. 

Our next viſit was to a gentleman of a libe- 
ral education, and elegant manners, who, in i 
tie earlier part of his life, had been much in 
| the polite world. Here Mr Fleetwood expect- 
ed to ſind pleaſure and enjoyment ſufficient to 
| : atone for the diſagreeable Occurrences in his 
: two former viſits z but here, too, he was diſ- 
4 appointed. Mr Selby, for that was our friend's 
name, had been ſeveral years married: his 
family increaſing, he had retired to the coun- 


or; and, renouncing the buſtle of the world, 
had given himſelf up to domeſtic enjoyments: 


IIis time and attention were devoted chiefly to 
the care of his children. The pleaſure which 
| himſelf felt in humouring all their little fan- 
cies, made him forget how troubleſome that 
indulgence might be to others. The firſt 
morning we were at his houſe, when Mr Fleet- 
Y 572d came into the parlour to breakfaſt, all 


the places at table were occupied by the chil- 
Laren; it was neceſſary that one of them mould 
be dif placed to make room for him; and, in 


I the diſturbance which this occaſioned, a tea- 


| cup was overturned, and ſcalded the finger of 
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Mr Selby s eldeſt daughter, a child about ſe. I 
ven years old, whoſe whimpering and com. 


plaining attracted the whole attention during 
breakfaſt. That being over, the eldeſt boy 


came forward with a book in his hand, and 
Mr Selby aſked Mr Fleetwood to hear him | 


r 5 
5 


read his leſſon : Mrs Selby joined in the re- | 
queſt, though both looked as if they were ra- | 


ther conferring a favour on their gueſt, The 
eldeſt had no ſooner finiſhed, than the young- 
eſt boy preſented himſelf; upon which his fa- . 
ther obſerved, that it would be doing injuſtice] 
to Will not to hear him, as well as his elder 


brother Fack ; and in this way was my friend 
oObliged to ſpend the morning in performing 
the office of a ſchoolmaſter to 5 ks children | in 
ſucceſſion. 

Mr Fleetwood liked a game at whiſt, and 
promiſed himſelf a party in the evening, free 
from interruption. Cards were accordingly 

propoſed z but Mrs Selby obſerved, that her 
little daughter, who till complained of her 
fealded finger, needed amu ement as much as 
any of the company. In place of Cards, Mijs 
Harriet inſiſted on the game of the gooſe. 

Down to it we ſat; and to a ſtranger it would 
have been not unamuſing to ſce Mr Fleetwood, 

in 
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ia his ſorrowful countenance, at the royal and 
I +l-1ſant game of the Gu:ſe, with a child of ſe- 


ven years old. It is unneceſſary to dwell long- 


ESTES 


fer on particulars. During all the time we 
3 were at Mr Selby's, the delighted parents were 
2 indulging their fondneſs, while Mr Fleetwood 
| ; was repining and fretting in ſecret. 


Having finiſhed our intended round of viſits, 


ve turned our courſe homewards, and, at the 
2 firit inn on our road, were joined by one Mr 
| 7:b1fon, with whom I was lightly acquainted, 

7 Politeneſs would not allow me to reject the 
offer of his company, eſpecially as I knew him 
to be a good-natured inoffenſive man. Our 
road lay through a glen, romantic and pictu- 


reſque, which we reached ſoon after ſun- ſet, 


in a mild and {till evening. On each fide were 


ſtupenduous mountains; their height; the rude 


and projecting rocks, of which ſome of them 


| were compoſed ; the gloomy caverns they 


| icemed to contain; and the appearance of de- 
g valtation, occaſioned by traces of cataracts 


falling from their tops, preſented to our view 


a ſcene truly ſublime. Mr Fleetwood felt an 
unuſual elevation of ſpirit. His ſoul roſe 
FUND. him, and was ſwelled with that ſilent 
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awe, ſo well ſuited to his contemplative mind. 
In the words I OR poet, he could. have ſaid, 


i — „ Welcome kindred glooms, 
ws  Congenial horrors, hai!“ 


— — Be theſe my theme, 
„ Theſe that exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 
* And heavenly muſing ! 3 


Our glence ! has; now continued for about a 
quarter of an hour; and an unuſual ſtillneſs 
prevailed around us, interrupted only by the 
tread of our horſes, which, returning at ſta- 
ted intervals, aſſiſted by the echo of the moun- 
tains, formed a hollow found, which increa- 
ſed the ſolemnity of the ſcene. Mr Fohnſon, 
tiring of this filence, and not having the leaſt 
comprehenſion of its cauſe, all at once, and 
without Sal 85 up his voice, and be- 
gan the ſong of P about the Jcram.“ Mr 
Fleetwood's ſoul was then wound up to its ut- 
moſt height. At the ſound of Mr Johnſon” 8 
voice he ſtarted, and viewed him with a look 
of horror, mixed with contempt. During the 
reſt of our journey, I could hardly prevail on 
my friend to be civil to him; and though he 
is, in every reſpect, a wor thy and a good-na- 
tured 
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have often met ſince, the former has never 


been able to look upon him without diſyuſt. 


Mr Fleetwood's entertainment in this ſhort 


tured man, and though Mr Fleetwood and he 


tour has produced, in my mind, many retlec- 


tions, in which I doubt not 1 {hall be antici- 


pated by my readers. 


There are few tituations in Be from, which 
ture, will not receive ſatisfaction ; but, if we 
once tranſgreſs thoſe bounds, and, ſecking at- 


1 miſtaken delicacy, there is hardly a ſituation 
in which we will not be expoſed to ee 


ment and diſguſt. 
Had it not been for chis falſe, this b 


ous delicacy, Mr Fleetwood, inſtead of unca— 
ſineſs, would have received pleaſure from eve- 


ry viſit we made, from every incident we met 


; with. 


At the firſt houſe to which we went, it was 


| not- neceſſary that he ſhould have preferred 
| the bottle to the enjoyment of a line evening 


in che country; but that not being the ſenti- 
ments of the company, had he, without repi- 
1 | ning, 


a man, who has confined his turn for enjoy- 
ment within the bounds pointed out by na- 


ter too much refinement, indulge a falſe and 


bl 
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ning, given up his taſte to + Were, inſtead of 
feeling diſguſt at what appeared to him coarſe 
in their enjoyments, he would have felt plea- 
ſure at the mirth and good-humour which 
prevailed around him; and the very reflec. 1 
tion, that different employments gave amuſe. 
ment to different men, would have afforded a 
lively and philanthropical ſatisfaction. 

It was ſcarcely to be expected, that the bar- 
renneſs and dryneſs of the converſation at our 
ſecond viſit, could fill up, or entirely ſatisfy 
the delicate and improved mind of Mr Fleet- 
wocd ; but, had he not laid it down almoſt as 
a rule, not to be pleaſed with any thing, ex- 
cept what ſuited his own idea of enjoyment, 
| he might, and ought to have received plea- 
ſure from the ſight of a worthy family, ſpend- 
ing their time innocently, happily, and uſe- 
fully; uſefully, both to chemſclves and to 


their country. 

It was owing to the eme falſe ſenſibility 
that he was ſo much chagrined in the family 
of Mr Selby. The fond indulgence of the 8 
parents did, perhaps, carry their attention 49 
their children beyond the rules of pr Opricts; ; 
bur, had it not been for this finicalneſs of 
mind in Mr Fleetwosd, had he given the naw! 
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ral benevolence of his heart its play, he would 
have received a pleaſure from witnefling the 


happineſs of two virtuous parents in their ri- 


fing offspring, that would have much over- 
balanced any uneaſinefs ariſing from the er- 
rors in their conduct. 8 

Neither, but for this exceſſive 8 
would Mr Fleetwood have been hurt by the 
behaviour.of Mr Johnſon. Though he might 
not have confidered him as a man of taſte, he 


2 would, nevertheleſs, have regarded him as a 


good and inoffenſive man; and he would have 


received pleaſure from the reflection, that nei- 


their goodneſs nor happineſs are confined to 


thoſe minds which are fitted for feeling and 
enjoying all the pleaſures of nature or of art. 
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INCE the commencement of the late levies, | | 


I underſtand that not only drill ſerjeant: | ? : 
ave. had daily acceſs to the lobbies and par- 1 
lours of many decent and peaceable houſes in- 
this metropolis, but that profeſſors of the no- . 
ble ſcience of defence have been ſo conſtantly . 
occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and Þ? | 
ungrown officers, that their former ſcholars , 
have found great difficulty in procuring ma- | 


ſters to puſh with them, and have frequently 
been obliged to have recourſe to the leſs-edify- 
ing oppoſition of one another. =. 

The purpoſe of the ſerjeant's inſtructions, 
every lover of his country muſt approve. The 
laſt · mentioned art, that of fencing, I former- 
ly took great delight in myſelf, and ſtill ac- 
count one of the healthieſt of all houſe-exer- 
_ ciſes, inſomuch that, when I am in the coun- 
try, where I make it a rule to ſpend a certain 
part of every day in exerciſe of ſome kind, I 
generally take up my Heil in rainy mornings, 
and puſh with great ff ucceſs againſt 1 the figure 
C Hered, in a Piece of old arras that was ta- 
ken 
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ken down from my grandmother's room, and 


; is now paſted up on the wall of the laundry. 


When thoſe two ſciences, however, go up- 


F on actual fervice, they are to be conſidered in 
different lights. That of the /erjeant, as it 


[ | teaches. a man to {ſtand well on his legs, ro 
| carry his body firm, and to move it alertly, is 


much the ſame as the fencing maſter's; but in 


7 their lait ſtage they depart ſomewhat from 
each other; the /erjearnt propoſes to qualify 
a a man for encountering his enemy in battle, 
4 the other to fit him for meeting his compa- 
: nion, or friend it may be, in a duel. 5 


My readers will, I hope, give me credit for 


the Mirror being always a very polite paper; 
z I am not, therefore, at all diſpoſed to beſtow 
4 on a practice ſo gentleman-like as duelling, 
thoſe ſevere reprehenſions, equally trite and 
F unjuſt, in which ſome of my predeceſſors have 
Z indulged themſelves. During my reſidence a- 
5 broad, I was made perfectly acquainted with 


the ar guments drawn in its favour, from the 


: | influence it has on the manners of the gentle- 
5 | man, and the honour of the ſoldier. It is my 
g intention only to point out thoſe bounds with- 


in which the moſt punctilious valour may be 
1 contented to reſtrain itſelf; and in this I ſhall 


E 
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be the more guarded, as I mean the orefent 
paper principally for the uſe of the new. raiſcd 
regiments above alluded to, whoſe honour I 
dearly prize, and would preſerve: as ſcrupu- 
louſly inviolate as pofñible. I hold ſuch an 
eſſay peculiarly proper at this juncture, when 
ſome of them arc about to embark on long 
voyages, in which even good-natured people, 
being t tacked together like man and wife, are 
ſomewhat apt to * peeviſh and quarrel- 
_ ſome. - 

In the firſt en, I will make one general 
obſervation, that, at this buſy time, when our 
country has need of men, lives are of more 
value to the community than at other periods. 
In time of peace, ſo many regiments are redu- 
ced, and the duties of an officer fo eaſily per- 
formed, that if one fall, and another be hang- 
ed for killing him, there will ſpeedily be 
found two proper young men ready to mount 
guard, and-ſhew a good leg on the parade, in 
their room. But, at preſent, from the great 
increaſe of the eſtabliſhment, there is rather a 
Tearcity, in proportion to the demand of men 
of military talents, and military figure, eſpe- 
_ cially when we conſider that the war is now 
to be carried on againſt ſo gentecl a people as 
= the 
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the officers of the above-mentioned corps have 
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the French, to whom it will be neceflary to 


ſhew officers of the moſt ſoldier-like appear- 


ance and addr eſs. 


This patriotic conſideration will tend to re- 
lax the etiquette formerly eſtabliſhed, for e- 
very officer to fight a duel within a few weeks 
of the date of his commiſſion, and that, too, 


without the purpoſe of reſenting any affront, 


or vindicating his honour from any aſperſion, 


but merely to ſhew that he could fight. Now, 


this practice, being unneceſſary at preſent, as 
preferment goes on briſkly enough by the fall 


of officers in the courſe of their duty, may 


very properly, and without diſparagement to 
the valour of the Britth army, be diſpenſed 

with; ſo, it is to be agrecd and underſtood, 
that every officer in the new-raiſed regiments, 
whoſe commiſſion bears date on or poſterior to 


the iſt of January 1778, is, ½ſ% facto, to be 


held and deemed of unqueſtionable courage 
and immaculate honour. _ > 
As to the meaſure of affront which may ju- 


ſtity a challenge, it is to be remembered, that 


been obliged, in levying their reſpective quo- 


ta's, to engage in ſcenes of a very particular 


kind; at markets, fairs, country-weddings, and 


City = 
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city-brawls, amongſt a ſet of men and women 
not remarkable for delicacy of language or po- 
liteneſs of behaviour. We are not, therefore, 
to wonder if the ſmooth enamel of the gentle- 
man has received ſome little injury from the 
colliſion of ſuch coarſe materials; and a cer- 
| tain time may fairly be allowed for unlearning 
the blunt manners and rough phraſeology 
which an officer in ſuch ſituations was forced 
to aſſume, Therefore the identical words 
which, a campaign or two hence, are to be 
held expiable only by blood, may, at preſent, 
be done away by an explanation; and thoſe 
which an officer muſt then explain and ac- 
count for at peril of a challenge, are now to 
be conſidered as mere” colloquial expletives, 
acquired by aſſociating with ſuch company as 
frequent the places above deſcribed. 
Ass, notwithſtanding all theſe allowances, 
ſome duels may be expected to take place, it is 
proper to mention certain regulations for the 
conduct of the parties, in the conſtruction of 
which I have paid infinitely more regard to 
their honour than to their ſafety. 

In fighting with the word, a blow, or the 
lie direct, can ſcarcely be expiated but by a 
thruſt through the body; but any leſſer af- 

front 
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front may be wiped off by a wound in the ſword-. 
arm; or, if the injury be very flight, any 
wound will be ſufficient. In all this, it is to 


be noted, that the receiving of ſuch wound 


by either party conſtitutes a reparation for the 
affront; as it is a rule of juſtice peculiar to 
the Code of duelling, that the blood of the in - 
jured atones for the offence he has received, 
as well as that of the injurer for the offence 
he has given. 

In affairs decided with piftols, the diftaace | 
is, in like manner, to be regulated by the na- 
ture of the injury. For thoſe of an atrocious 
ſort, a diſtance of only twenty feet, and piſtols 
of nine, nine and a half, or ten inch barrels, 
are requiſite; for lighter ones, the diſtance 
may be doubled, and a fix, or even five inch 
barrel will ſerve. Regard, moreover, is to be 


nad to the ſize of the perſons engaged; for e- 


very ſtone above eleven, the party of ſuch 
weight may, with Per fect honour, retire three 


50 
feet. 


I read, ſome time ago, certain addrefits to 


the Jockey Club, by two gentlemen who had 


den engaged in an affair of honour, from 


| which it appeared that one of them had ſyſte- 


matized the art of duelling to a wonderful 
Vor. I. II | degree. 
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* 


degree. Among other things, he had brought | 


his aim with a piſtol to ſo much certainty, 
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and made ſuch i improvements On the weapon, 4 


that he could lay a hundred guineas to ten on 
hitting, at a conſiderable diſtance, any part of 
his adverſary's body. Theſe arts, however, 
I by no means approve: They reſemble, me. 
thinks, a loaded die, or a packed deal; and! 
am inclined to be of opinion, that a gentle- 
man is no more obliged to fight againſt the 
- firſt, than to play againſt the latter. They 
may, in the mildeſt conſtruction, be compa- 
red to the ſure play of a man who can take 
every ball at billiarde, and therefore, if it 
Hall be judged that an ordinary markſman 
muſt fight with the perſon poſſeſſed of them, 
he is, at leaſt, intitled to odds, and muſt be al- 
lowed three ſhots to one of his antagoniſt. 
I have thus, with ſome labour, and I hope 
ſtrict honour, ſettled certain articles in the 
matter of duelling, for ſuch of my readers as 
nay have occaſion for them. It is but can- 
did, however, to own, that there have becn, 
now and then, brilliant things done quite 
without the line of my directions, to wit, by 
not fighting at all. The Abbe .——— with 
whom I was diſputing at Paris on this ſubject, 
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concluded his arguments againſt duelling with 
a ſtory, which, though I did not think it much 
to the purpoſe, was a tolerable ſtory notwith- 


ſtanding. I ſhall give it in the very words of 
the Abbe. . 

«GA countryman \of yours, a Captain 
„ Douglas, was playing at Trictrac, with a very 
intimate friend, here in this very coffee- 
« houſe, amidſt a circle of French officers 
« who were looking on. Some diſpute ari- 
*« ſing about a caſt of the dice, Douglas ſaid, 
in a gay thoughtleſs manner, © oh! what 
« a ſtory!” A murmur aroſe among the by- 
« ſtanders ; and his antagoniſt feeling the af- 
« front, as if the /ie had been given him, in 
« the violence of his paſſion, ſnatched up the 
& tables, and hit Douglas a blow on the hcas. 
The inſtant he had done it, the idea of his 


« imprudence, and its probable conſequences. 


«© to himſelf and his friend, ruſhed upon his 
mind: he fat, ſtupifed with ſame and re- 
© morſe, his eyes rivetted on the ground, rc- 
gardleſs of what the other's reſentment 
might prompt him to act. Douglas, after 
© a thort pauſe, turned round to the ſpecta- 


II 2 | ec tunate 


tors: 8 You think,” aid he, 60 that I am 
* now ready to cut the throat of that unfor- 


Xmas ud 


© tulnlate young man; but 1 know that, al. | 


at this moment, he feels anguith a thouſand } 


times more keen than any my ſword could | 


© inflict.— I will embnace him thus — and 
« try to reconcile him to himſelf ; — but] will 
« cut the throat of that man among you who 
«« ſhall dare to breathe a ſyllable againſt my 
«© honour.” © Bravo! Bravo!” cry'd an 
c old Chevalier de St Louis, who ſtood im- 
6 mediately behind him: — The ſentiment 0s 


« France overcame its habit, and Bravo!? 


ic Bravo! echoed from every corner of the 
„room. Who would not have cried Bravo! 
«© Would not you, Sir? „ Doubtleſs.“ „On 
other occaſions, then, be governed by the 
*« ſame principæ.“ “ Why, to be ſure, it 
er were often better not to fight — if one had 
put the courage not to fight.“ 8 
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1 SATUR DAT, March 6. 1779. 
To the Au THOR of the Mirror. 

ö 8 1 | 
boys, all except the youngeſt, I have contri- 


ved to ſet out into the world 1 in tolerably pro- 
miſing ſituations. My two eldeſt girls are 


* 


who farms moſt of his own eſtate, and is ſup- 
poſed to know country-bulineſs as well as any 
man iu this part of the kingdom. I have four 
other girls at home, whom I with to make fit 
wives for men of equal rank with their bro- 
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thers in law. 
About tliree months ago, a oreat lady] in our 


mine, and as well-as myſelf, a frecholder in 
[our county. 7 he girls are tolerably hand- 
N >. ee 
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5 Am a plain country-gentleman, with a 
1 6;ſſmall fortune and a large family. My f 


married; one to a clergyman, with a very 
comfortable living, and a reſpectable charac- 
ter; the other to a neighbour of my own, 


neighbourhood, (at leaſt as neighbourhood. 
18 reckoned in our quarter), happened to meet 
the two eldeſt of my unmarried daughters at 
the houſe of a gentleman, a diſtant relation of 


— —— — 
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tome, and I have endeavoured to make them 
underſtand the common rules of good- breed. 


ing. My Lady — ran out to my kinf. 


man, wao happens to have no children of his 
Wha | | | 

own, in praife of their beauty and politeneſs, 

and, at parting, gave them a moſt preſſing in- 
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vitation to come and ſpend a week with her þ 
during the approacking Chriſtmas holidays, 


On my daughters? return from their kin 
man's, I was not altogether pleaſed at hearing 
of this invitation; nor was I more ſatisfied | 


with the very frequent quotations. of my Lads | 


's ſayings and ſentiments, and the de. 
tcriptions of the beauty of her complexion, 
the elegance of her dreſs, and the grandeur 
of her equipage. TI oppoled, therefore, their 
deſign of paying this Chriſtmas viſit pretty | 


{IT 


warmly. Upon this the honour done them S 
by the invitation, the advantages to be deri- 
ved from an acquaiatance with the great La- 4 
dy, and the benefit that might accrue to my : 
3:mily from the influence of her Lord, wers p/ 
amediately rung in my cars, not only by my 
daughters, but alſo by their mother, whom 
they had already gained over to their fide; { 
and, I muſt own to you, Mr MikRop, though g 


{ would not have ycu think me hen-peck's, 
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that my wife, 0 or other, contrives 
to carry. moſt points in our family ; ; ſo my 


: oppoſition was over-ruled, and to 


the 


1 girls went; but not before they had made a 
journey to the- metropolis of our county, and 
ö brought back a portmantcau full of neceſſaries 


to qualify chem for appearing decently, as my 


wife ſaid, in che cOMPany FOE ſhould meet 
N there. „ 
In about a month, for their viſit was drawn 


out to that length, my daughters returned. 
But had you ſeen, Mr MirRoR, what an al- 

' teration that month had made on them! In- 
ſtead of the roſy complexions, and ſparkling 
eyes, they had carried with them, they brought 


back cheeks as white as a curd, and eyes as 
dead as the beads in the face of a baby. 

I could not help expreſſing my ſurpriſe at 
the ſight; but the younger of the two ladies 
immediately cut me ſhort, by telling me, that 
their complexion was the only one worn at 


And no wonder, Sir, it ſhould, from tha 
deſcription which my daughter ſometimes 
gives us of the life people lead there. Inſtead 
of riſing at ſeven, breaktaſting at nine, di- 
ning aj three, ſupping at Fight, and getting . 
bed 
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bed by ten, as was cheir cuſtom at home, my 
girls lay till twelve, breakfaſted at one, dincd 
at ſix, ſupped at eleven, and were never to 
bed till three in the morning. Their ſhapes 
had undergqne as much alteration as thei: 
faces. From their boſoms, “ necks they call- 
ed them), which were ſqueezed up to their 
throats, their waiſts tapered down to a very 
extraordinary ſmallneſs : they reſembled the 
upper half of an hour-glaſs. At this, alſo, I 
marvelled ; but it was the only ſhape worn 
at . Next day, at dinner, after a long 

Hh morning preparation, they appeared with 
| _— heads of ſuch a ſize, that my little parlour 
was not of height enough to let them ſtand 1 
_uprightſin it. This was the moſt ſtriking me- ; 
tamorphoſis of all. Their mother ſtared; Ik 
ejaculated 3 my other children burſt out a» tk 


laughing; 
F it was the only head worn at 
_ Nor is their behaviour leſs changed thas C1 
= „ garb. Inſtead of joining in the good- 
e humoured chearfulneſs we uſed to have a x 


the anſwer was the ſame as before; 


mog us before, my two Vine young ladies 0 
. check every approach to mirth, by calling it Þ 
| | vulgar. One of them chid their brother the 
= other any for lughing, and told him it was“ 
a . TW Co  monſtroud} : 
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monſtrouſly ill bred. In the evenings, when 
we were wont, if we had nothing elſe to 
do, to fall to Biind-man's buf, or Cre/5-pur- 


#:/z5, or ſometimes to play at Leo for cherry- 


itones, theſe two get a pack of cards to them- 
ſclves, and fit down to play for any little mo- 
ney their viſit has left them, at a game none 
of us know any thing about. Ir ſeems, in- 
deed, the dulleſt of all amutements, as it con- 
alts in merely turning up the faces of the 
cards, and repeating their names from an ace up- 
wards, as if the players were learning to ſpeak, 
and had got only thirteen words in their vo- 
cabulary. But of this, and every other cu- 
„ no body is allowed to judge 


but themſelves. They have got a parcel of 
; | phraſes, which they utter on all occaſions as 
deciſive, French, 1 believe, though i can ſcarce 


| find any of them in the Dictionary, and am 


unable to put them upon paper; but all of 
them mean ſomething extremely ſithionable, 
| and are conſtantly ſupported by the s authority 
| of my Ladv, or the Countels, His Lordſhip, 


| or Sir John. 


As they have learned m: any for eign, - fo have 


they unlearned ſome of the moſt common 


and beſt underſtood home phraſes. When 


One 


ö 
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one of my neighbours was lamenting the ex- 


travagance and diſſipation of a young kinſman 


who had ſpent his fortune, and loſt his health 


in London and at New- market, they called it 


life, and ſaid it ſhowed ſpirit in the young 
man. After the ſame rule, they lately decla- 
red, that a gentleman could not Jive on lels 


than L. 1009 a- -year, and ca ed the account 
which their mantua-maker and milliner ſent 
me for the fineries purchaſed for their viſit at 
„ A fie, though it amounted to L. 59, 


118. 4 d. exactly a fourth part of the clear 


income of my eſtate. 


All this, Ur MraROR, Tlook UPON AS 2 rt 


of peſtilential diſorder, with which my poor 
daughters have been infected in the courſe of 
this unforiunate viſit. This conſideration has 
induced me to treat them hitherto-with lenity 
and indulgence, and try to effect their cure 
by mild methods, which indeed ſuit my tem- 


per (naturally of a pliant kind, as every body, 
except my wife, ſays,) better than har ſh ones. 


Let, I confeſs, I could not help being i in 2 
paſſion t'other day, when the diſorder ſhew- 
ed ſymptoms of a more ſerious kind. Woul! 


you believe it, Sir, my daughter Eliſabeth 


(ſince her viſit, ſhe is offended if we will cal 


her 


le. 


OE 
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her Betty) ſaid it was fanatical to find fault 
with card- playing on Sunday; and her ſiſter 
Sophia gravely aſked my ſon- in- law, the cler- 
gyman, if he had not ſome doubts of the 
ſoul's immortality? 
As certain great cities, I have heard, are 


never free from the plague, and at laſt come 


to look upon it as nothing terrible or extra- 


; ordinary; 5 ſo, I ſuppoſe, in London, _ even | 


| your town, Sir, this diſeaſe always prevails, 


1 and is but little dreaded. But, in the coun- 
try, it will be productive of melancholy ef- 
E fects indeed; if ſuffered to ſpread there, it 


| will not only embitter our lives, and ſpoil our 
G domeſtic happineſs, as at preſent it does mine, 
4 but, in its moſt violent ſtages, will bring our 
citates to market, our daughters to ruin, and 
our ſons to the gallows. Be ſo humane, 
| therefore, Mr MikRoR, as to ſuggeſt ſome 
expedient for Keeping it confined within thoſe 
limits in which it rages at preſent. If no pu- 
blic regulation can he contrived for that pur- 
| poſe, (though I cannot help thinking this diſ- 
eaſe of the great people merits the attention 
of government, as much as the diſtemper a- 


mong the herned cattle), try, at leaſt, the ef- 
lects of private admonition, to prevent the 
ſound 
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ſound from approaching the infected; let all 

little men like myſelf, and every member of 
their families, be cautious of holding inter. 
courſe with the perſons or families of Dukes, 

Earls, Lords, Nabobs, or Contractors, till they 
have good reaſon to believe that ſuch perſons 
and their houſcholds hre in a ſane and healthy 
Rate, and in no danger of communicating 
this dreadful diſorder. And, if it has left 


ſuch great and noble perſons any feelings of d 


: compaſſion, pray put them in mind, of that 


well-known fable of the boys and the Frogs, 
which they muſt have learned at ſchool. Tell 


them, pf 147 though the making fools of 


their poor neighbours may ſerve them for a 
Chriſtmas gambol, it is matter of ſerious 


 wretchedneſs to thoſe poor celghbours in te 


after part of their lives: 7 is Sport to then, : 


but Death to us. 


3 


I am, &c. 
7 JOHN HOMESPUN, 
LY No 13 

hy, 
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HE antiquity of the poems aſcribed to 
4 Offan, the ſon of Fingal, has been the 
ſubject of much diſpute. The refined mag- 
nanimity and generoſity of the heroes, and 
the tenderneſs and delicacy of ſentiment, with 
regard to women, ſo conſpicuous in thoſe 
poems, are circumſtances very diflicult to re- 
concile with the rude and uncultivated age in 
which the poet is ſuppoſed to have lived. On 
the other hand, the intrinſic characters of an- | 
| tiquity which the poems bear; that ſimple - 
| {tate of ſociety the poet paints; the narrow 
circle of objects and tranſactions he deſeribes; 
his conciſe, abrupt, and figurative ſtyle; the 
| abſence of all abſtract ideas, and of all mo- 
dern alluſions, render it difficult to aſſign any 
other æra for their production than the age 
of Fingal. In ſhort, there are difficulties on 
| both ſides; and, it that remarkable refine- 
ment of manners ſeem inconfiiient with our 
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notions of an unimproved age, the marks of 
antiquity with which the poems are ſtamped 
make it very hard to ſuppoſe them a modern 

5 compoſition. It is not, however, my inten- 
. tion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion to examine the merits of this controverſy, 
much leſs to hazard any judgement of my 


own. All I propoſe is, to ſuggeſt one conſi- | 
deration on the ſubject, which, as far as I can 
recollect, has hitherto eſcaped the partizans 

of either ſide. 

The elegant author of the Critical Dilforta: 


Zion on the Poems of Offian, has very properly 


obviated the objections made to the uniformity Þ 


of Oſſian's imagery, and the too frequent re- 


= 
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petition of the ſame compariſons. He has : 


ſhown, that this objection. proceeds from a 


careleſs and inattentive peruſal of the poems; 


for, although the range of the poet's objects 
was not wide, and conſequently the fame ob- 


ject does often return, yet its appearance is 


changed; the image is new; it is preſented to 
the fancy in another attitude, and clothed 
with different circumſtances to make it ſuit 
the illuſtration for which it is employed. © In 


« this, continues he, lies Oflian's great art ;" 


and he illuſtrates his remark by taking the in- 
' ſtances of the mozn and of miſt, two of the 


principal ſubjefts c of the bard's i images and al 


1luſions. 


I agree with this critic in his obſervations, 


. 1 think he has rather erred in aſcri- 


bing 
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bing to art in Oſſian, that i Aer 
4 fication of the narrow circle of objects with 
* which he was acquainted. It was not by any 
efforts of art or contrivance that Oſſian pre- 
ſented the rude objects of nature under ſo ma- 
[I ny different aſpects. He wrote from a full 
4 heart, from a rich and glowing imagination. 
! He did not ſeek for, and invent images; he 
copied nature, and painted objects as they 
ſtruck and kindled his fancy. He had no- 
ching within the range of his view, but the 
1 great features of imple nature. The ſun, the 
moon, the ſtars, the deſert heath, the wind- 
ing ſtream, the green hill, with all its rocs, 
and the rock with its robe of miſt, were the 
objects amidſt which Oſſian lived. Contem- 
plating theſe, under every variety of appear- 
ance they could aſſume, no wonder that his 
warm and empaſſioned genius found in them 
a field fruitful of. the moſt lofty and ſublime 
imagery. 

Thus the very circumſtance of his having 
ſuch a circumſcribed range of inanimate ob- 
jects to attract his attention and exerciſe his 
imagination, was the natural and neceſſary 
cauſe of Oſſian's being able to view and to de - 
ſcribe them, under ſuch a variety of great and 


ES * 5 beautiful i 
— 
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: beautiful appearances. And, may we not 


proceed farther, and affirm, that ſo rich a 
diverſification of the few appearances of ſimple 
nature, could hardly have occurred to the i. 
magination of a poet, living in any other than 
the rude and early age in which. the ſon of 
Fingal appeared, | 


In refined and poliſhed ſociety, wha the 


works of art abound, the endleſs variety of 
objects that preſent themſelves, diſtract and 


diſſipate the attention. The mind is perpe- 


tually hurried from one object to another, 
and no time is leit to dwell upon the ſublime 
and ſimple appearances of nature. A poet, 


in ſuch an age, has a wide and diverſified 


circle of objects on which to exerciſe his ima- 


gination. He has a large and diffuſed ſtock 


of materials from which to draw images to 
embelliſh his work; and he does not always 


reſort for his imagery to the diverſified ap- 
Pearance of the objects of rude nature; he 


does not avoid thoſe becauſe his taſte rejects 


them; but he utes them ſeldom, becauſe they 


ſeldom recur to his imagination. 
To ſeize theſe images belongs only to the 
poet of an early and ſimple age, where the 


undivided attention has leiſure to brood over 


the 
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} the few, but ſublime objects which ſurround 
him. The % and the heath, the rock and the 
* torrent, the clouds and metecrs, the thunder and 
. lightning, the /un and moon, and fears, are, 
as it were, the companions with which his i- 
magination holds converſe. He perſoniſies 
and addreſſes them: Every aſpect they can aſ- 
ſume is impreſſed upon his mind: He con- 
p templates and traces them through all the end- 
© leſs varieties of ſeaſons; and they are the per- 
5 petual ſubjects of his images and alluſions. He 
bas, indeed, only a few objects around him; 3 5 


but, for that very reaſon, he forms a more 
intimate acquaintance with their every feature, 
and ſhade, and attitude. 

From this circumſtance, it would ſeem, that 
| the poetical productions of widely-diſtant pe- 
riods of ſociety, muſt ever bear ſtrong marks 
| of the age which gave them birth; and that 

it is not poſſible for a poetical genius of the 
one age to counterfeit and imitate the produc- 
tions- of the other. To the poet of a ſimple 
age, the varied objects which preſent them- 
ſelves in cultivated ſocicty are unknown. To | 


the poet of a refined age, the idea of imita- 
ting the productions of rade times might, per- 
Rape occur; but the execution would cer- 
bY 3 I 


„ 2 s q 


————— 


preſented in tuch a variety of aſpects, e 
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tainly de difficult, peckays pr acticable. To 


catch ſome few tranſient aſpects of any of the 
great appearances of nature, may be within 
the reach of the genius of any age; but to 
_ perceive, and feel, and paint, all the ſhades 
of a few ſimple objects, and to make them 
correſpond with a great diverſity of ſubjects, 


the poet muſt dwell amidſt them, and have 
them ever preſent to his mind. 5 
The excellent critic, whom I have already 


mentioned, has ſelected the inſtances of the 
moon and of mift, to ſhew how much Offian 
has diverſiſied the appearance of the few ob- 
jects with which he was encircled. I ſhall 
now conclud? this paper with ſelecting a third, 


that of the Sun, which, I think, the bard has 


have occurred to the imagination in no Other 


than the carly and unimproved age in which 


Oftian 1 is ſuppoſed to have lived. 

The vanquiſhed Frothal, ſtruck with the ge- 
nerous magnanimity of Fingal, addreſſes him: 
& Terrible art thou, O King of Morven, in 
c battles of the ſpears; but, in peace, thou 
sc art like the ſun, when he looks through 1 


© {lent ſhower; the flowers lift their fait 
heads before him, and the gales ſhake their 


« ruſtling 
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Fi « ruſtling wings.” Of the generous open 
2 Cathmor, expoſed to the dark and gloomy 
p| Cairbar, it is ſaid + His face was like the 
plain of the ſun, when it is . No 
44 darkneſs travelled over his brow.” Of Na- 
' thos : The ſoul of Nathos was generous and 


5 © mild, like the hour of the ſetting fun.” Of 


young Connal, co ming to ſeek the honour of 

the ſpear: „The youth was Waren as the 

e firſt beam of the ſun. O! Fithil's 

1 “ fon,” ſays Cuchullin, “ oh feet of wind, 

„ fly over the heath of Lena. Tell to Fingal, 

that Erin is enthralled, and bid the King of 

: « Morven haſten. O!] let him come like the 

4 ſun in a ſtorm, when he thines on the hills 

&« of graſs.” 

Nathos, anxious Gow the fate of Da. 
The ſoul of Nathos was ſad, like the ſun in 
| « the day of miſt, when his face is watery and 
dim.“ ——— Oſcar, ſurrounded with foes, 

Þ foreſceing the fall of his race, and yet at times 

gathering hope: „At times, he was thought- 

„ful and dark, like the ſun when he carries a 

cloud on his face; but he looks afterward 

© on the hills of Cona.“ Before Beſmi- : 
na ſent to offer them the peace of heroes: 

The hoſt of Err agon brightened | in her pre- 

a6 * lence, 
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* ſence, as a rock before the ſudden beams of 
„the ſun, when they ifſue from a broken | 


1 


cloud, divided by the roaring wind“ 


The remembrance of battles paſt, and the re. 
turn of peace, is compared to the ſun return. 


ing after a ſtorm : Hear the battle of Lora; 
the ſound of its ſteel is long ſince paſt; fo Þ' 


< thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is 
© no more; the ſun returns, with his ſilent Þ 


beams; the, glittering rocks, and green 


© heads of the mountains, ſmile.” 


Fingal i in his ſtrength darkening 1 in the pre- 


ſence of war: „His arm ſtretches to the foe 
„like the beam of the ſickly ſun, when his 
„ fide is cruſted with darkneſs, and he rolls 


„his diſmal courſe throughout the ſky.” A 
| young hero, exulting in his ſtrength, and Þ 


ruſhing toward his foes, exclaims, “ My beat- 
ing ſoul is high! My fame is bright before 
% me, like the ſtreak of light on a cloud when 
e the broad ſun comes forth, red traveller of 
the ſky!” On another occaſion, ſays a he- 
"0Y have met the battle in my youth. My 
2255 arm could not lift the ſpear when firſt-the 


on” danger roſe; but my ſoul brightened before 


20 * the war as che green narrow vale, when the 
« ſun 
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« ſun pours his ſtre eamy beams, before he 
« hides his head in a ſtorm !“ 
But it would exceed the proper bounds of 
this paper, were I to bring together all the 
i paſſages which might illuſtrate my remarks, 
Without, therefore, quoting the beautiful ad- 
Agreſs to the ſun, which ſiniſlies the ſecond 
book of Temora, or that at the beginning of 
Carricthura, I thall conclude with laying be- 
þ fore my readers that ſublime paſſage at the 
end of Carthon, where the aged bard, thrown 
into melancholy by the remembrance of that 
bero, thus pours himſelf forth: 
—* feel the ſun, O! Malvina ; leave me 
«to my reſt. The beam of Heaven delights 
« to ſhine on the grave of Carthon; I feel it 
« warm around. 
O Thou that rolleſt above, round as the 
„ ſhield of my fathers! whence are thy 
beams, O Sun! thy everlaſting light? Thou 
„ comeſt forth in thy awful beauty, and the 
© ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky : The moon, 
cold and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave, 
© but thou thyſelf moveſt alone: Who can 
be a companion of thy courſe ? The oaks 
' of the mountain fall; the mountains them- 
' {elves decay with years; ; the ocean ee 
| cx and 
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« and grows again; the moon herſelf is lot | 


©« in Heaven; but thou art for ever the ſame, Þ 


rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe, 
«© When the world is dark with tempeſts;! 
«© when thunder rolls, and lightning flies, Þ 
thou lookeſt in thy beauty from the clouds, 
« and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Oflinſ' 
« thou lookeſt in vain; for he beholds thy 

c beams no more; whether thy yellow hair ; 
flows on the eaſtern clouds, or thou trem- 1 
e bleſt at the gates of the weſt. But thou art, | 
cc perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, and thy Þ 
c years will have an end. Thou ſhalt flecy ; 
e in thy clouds, careleſs of the voice of theÞ 
&© morning. Exult, then, O Sun, in the N 
« ſtrength of thy youth! Age is dark and 
* unlovely; it is like the glimmering light off 
the moon when it ſhines through broken 
clouds; the blaſt of the north is on the 
* plain, and the traveller ſhrinks in the midi 
of his journey.” - 


45 
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HERE are ſome weak neſſes, which, as 
they do not ſtrike us with the malignity 
5 of crimes, and produce their effects by imper- 
ceptible progreſs, we are apt to conſider as ve- 
nial, and make very little ſcruple of indulging. 
; | But the habit which apologizes for theſe, is a 
| miſchief of their own creation, which it be- 
hoves us early to reſiſt, We give way to it at 
| N firſt, becauſe it may be conquered at any time; 
and, at laſt, excuſe ourſelves from the con- 
ieſt, becauſe it has grown too ſtrong to be o- 
vercome. F RE 
Of this nature is indzlence, a failing, I had 
almoſt ſaid a vice, of all others the leaſt a+ 
larming, yet, perhaps, the moſt fatal. Diſ- 
ſation and intemperance are often the tran- 
fient effects of youthful heat, which time al- 
ays, and experience overcomes z but indo- 
lence © grows with our growth, and ſtrength- 


dens with our ſtrength,” till it has weakened 
very exertion of public and private duty; yet 
| rs N 


f 
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ſo ſeducing, that its evils are unfelt, and its 
_ errors unrepented. 5 
It is a circumſtance of peculiar regret, that 
this ſhould often be the propenſity of delicate 
and amiable minds. Men unfeeling and un- 
ſuſceptible, commonly beat the beaten track 
with activity and reſolution ; the occupations 
they purſue, and the enjoyments they feel, 
ſeldom much diſappoint the expectations they 
| have formed; but perſons endowed with that 
nice perception of pleaſure and pain which is 
annexed to ſenfibility, feel ſo much undeſcri- 
bable uneaſineſs in their purſuits, and fre- 
quently fo little ſatisfaction in their attain- 
ments, that they are too often induced to lit 
ſtill, without attempting the e one or deſiring 
the other. TY To” 
The complaints which ſuch perſons make 
of their want of that ſucceſs which attends 
men of inferior abilities, are as unjuſt as un- 
availing. It is from the uſe, not the poſſoſ- 
ſion of talents, that we get on in life : the ex- 
ertion of very moderate parts outweighs the 
indeciſion of the brighteſt. Men poſſoſſed of 
the firſt, do things tolerably, and are fatisfied 
of the laſt, for bear doing chings well, becauſe 
they have ideas beyond them. 


When 
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When I ſirſt rede to publiſh this paper, 
| I applied to ſeveral literary friends for their 
| aid in carrying it on. From one gentleman 
i in London, I had, in particular, very fanguine 
5 expectations of aſfiſtance. His genius and a- | 
| bilities I had early opportunities of knowing, 
x and he is now in a ſituation moſt favourable 
7 to ſuch productions, as he lives amidſt the 
great and the buſy world, without being 
much occupied either by ambition or buſineſs. 
: His compoſitions at College, when I firſt be- 
f came acquainted with him, were remarkable 
for elegance and ingenuity; and, as I knew | 
| he till ſpent much of his time in reading the 
| beſt writers, ancient and modern, I made no 
doubt of his having attained ſuch farther im- 
provement of ſtyle and extenſion of know- 
ledge, as would render him a-very valuable 
| contributor to the MIR Ron. 
A few days ago, more than four months 
after I had ſent him my letter, I receiv ed the 
. anſwer to it: 


I 


| Vor I. K | | 4 Lindon, 


London, * March 1779. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 7 
Am aſhamed to look on the date of this let- 
tef, and to recollect that of yours. I will 
not, however, add the ſin of hypocriſy to my 


other failings, by informing you, as is often 
done in ſuch caſes, that hurry of buſineſs, or 
5 want of _hedlth, has prevented me from an- 

| ſwering your letter. I will frankly confeſs, Þ 
that 1 have had abundance of leiſure, and 

been perfectly well, ſince I received it I can 4 

add, though, perhaps, you may not ſo eaſily . 

| believe me, that I have had as much inclina- : 
tion as opportunity; but the truth is, (you 
know my weakneſs that way), I have wiſhed, 

_ reſolved, and re-reſolved to write, as I do by 
many other things, without the power of ac-ſþ 
compliſhing it. That diſeaſe of indolence,Þ 
which you and my other companions uſed to! 
laugh at, grows ſtronger and ſtronger upon t 


me; my ſymptoms, indeed, are mortal; for i 
begin now to loſe the power of ſtruggling a- He 
gainſt the malady, ſometimes to ſhut my ears a 
againſt ſelf admonition, and admit of it as 
lawful indulgence, 80 
Jour letter, acquainting me > of the deſign 
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of publiſhing a adn paper, and aſking 
my ha ra in carrying it on, found me in 
one of the paroxyſms of my diſorder. The 
fit ſeemed to give way to the call of friendſhip. 
I got up from my eaſy chair, walked two or 
three turns through the room, read your let- 
ter again, looked at the Spectators, which 


ſtood, neatly bound and gilt, in the front of 


' my book · preſs, called for pen, ink, and paper, 


and fat down, in the fervour of imagination, 
ready to combat vice, to encourage virtue, to 


f form the manners, and to regulate the taſte 
þ of millions of my fellow-ſubjects. A field 
E fruitful and unbounded lay before me; I be- 


gan to ſpeculate on the prevailing vices ant 


| reigning follies of the times, the thouſand to- 


pics which might ariſe for declamation, ſatire, 
z ridicule, and humour; the picture of man- 


ners, the ſhades of character, the delicacies of 
ſentiment. TI was bewildered amidſt this mul- 
titude and variety of ſubjects, and ſat dream 


ing over the redundancy of matter and the 


3 5 OY f - 
eate of writing, till the morning was ſpent, 


and my ſervant announced dinner. 

I aroſe, ſatisfied with having thought much, 
and laid in ſtore for writing much on ſubjects 
proper for your paper. I dined, if you will 
K 1 allow 


it2 un Masern. Nr. 
allow me the expreſiion, in company with 
thoſe thoughts, and drank half a bottle of 
wine after dinner to our better acquaintance, 
When my man took away, I returned to my 
Rudy, fat down at my writing able, folded 
my paper into proper margins, wrote the word 
Mirrer a- top, and filling my pen again, drew 
up the curtain, and prepared to delineate the 
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ſcene before me. But I found things not 
quite in the fituation I had left them; the 
groupes were more confuſed, the figures leſs 
ſtriking, the colours leſs vivid, than I had ſeen 
them before dinner. I continued, however, 
to look on them I know not how long; . 
for I was waked from a very ſound nap, at Þ 
half an hour paſt fix, by Peter afking me, I 
I choſe to drink coffee. WEE 'F 
I was aſhamed and vexed at the ſituation in F 
which he found me. I drank my firſt dith My 
rather out of humour with myſelf; but, du- tl 
ring the ſecond, I began to account for it from Mr 
natural cauſes ; and, before the third was fi- 
niſhed, had reſolved that ſtudy was improper {Mic 
after repletion, ard concluded the evening 
with the adventures of one of the three Cul- 
1 lendert, out of the Ai abian Nights Entertain. 
ment. | | 
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For all this arrear I drew, reſolutely, on 
to- morrow, and after breakfaſt prepared my- 
ſelf accordingly. I had actually gone ſo far 
as to write three introductory ſentences, all of 


which I burnt, and was juſt blacking the letter 


T for the beginning of a fourth, when Peter 
opened the door, and announced a gentle 


man, an old acquaintance, whom I had not 
| ſeen for a conſiderable time. After he had 
ſat with me for more than an hour, he roſe 


f to go away; I pulled out my watch, and 1 


. will fairly own I was not ſorry to find i it with- 
in a few minutes of one; ſo I gave up the 
morning for loſt, and invited myſelf to ac- 
company my friend in ſome viſits he propo- 
[ ſed making. Our tour concluded in a dinner 
5 at a tavern, whence we repaired to the play, 
5 and did not part till midnight. I went to bed 
? without much ſelf-reproach, by confidering, 
rhat intercourſe with the world fits a man for 
Ireforming it. 


I need not go 00 every day of the ſubs 
ſequent month, during which I remained in 
town, though there ſeldom paſſed one that did 
not remind me of what 1 owed to your friend- 
ſhip. It is enough to tell you, that, during 


Iv firſt fortnight, 1 always tound ſome apo- 


„„ logy 
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logy for delaying the execution of my pur 
| Poſe; and, during the laſt, contented myſels Þ? 
with the proſpect of the leiſure I ſhould ſoon Þ* 
enjoy in the country, to which I was invited! 
by a relation, to ſpend ſome time with him 
previous to his coming to town for the winter. 
L arrived at his houſe about the middle of De- 
cember. I looked on his fields, his walks, Þ* 
and his woods, which the extreme mildneſs of 
che ſeaſon had Mill left in the garb of Th:m- 
ons philoſophic melancholy, as ſcenes full of 


inſpiration, in which genius might try her 
wings, and wiſdom meditate, without inter- 5 
| ruption. But I am obliged to own, that, 
though I have walked there many a time; 
though my fancy was warmed with the ſcene, 
i and ſhot out into a thouſand excurfions over 
« the regions of romance, of melancholy, of 
 femiiment, of humour, of criticiſm, and of 
ſcience, ſhe retuzned,. like the firſt meſſenger 
of Noah, without having found a reſting- 
place; and I have, at laſt, ſtrolled back. to 
the houſe, where I ſat liftleſs in my chamber, 
with the irkſomg conſciouſneſs of ſome un- 
performed reſolution, from which I was glad 
to be relieved by a ſummons to Oy or a 
call to dinner. 


Thus 


PP 
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Thus have I returned to town, as unprofit- 
| j able in the moments of ſolitude. and retire- 
ment, as in thoſe of buſineſs or ſociety. Do 
4 not ſmile at the word buſineſs ; what would 
be idleneſs to you, is to me very ſerious em- 
ployment; beſides, you know very well, that 
to be idle, is often to be leaſt at leiſure. I 
am now almoſt hardy enough to lay aſide al- 
together my reſolution of writing in your pa- 
per; but I find that refolution a fort of bond 
againſt me, till you are good enough to can- 
cel it, by ſaying you do not expect me to 
write. I have made a more than ordinary 
effort to give you this ſincere account of my 
attempts to aſſiſt you. I have at leaſt the con- 
ſolation of thinking, that, you will not need: 
my aſſiſtance. Believe me, with all my fail- 
ee das oy 


e ings, co Heer I 


Moſt fincerely and affectionately yours, 


P. . I have juſt now learned by accident, 
that my nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is come 
to town from Harrow-ſchool, and lives at pre- 
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ſent with me, having ſeen one of your num- 
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bers about a week ago, has already written, 


and intends tranſmitting you, a political eſ- 
ſay, ſigned Ariſtides, a paſtoral, ſubſcribed 
X. V. and an acroſtic on Miſs E. M. wich- 
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Docrina /ed vim fromovet infitam, 
Rectigue cultus pectora roborant, HoR- 


OwzveR widely the thinking part of 
mankind may have differed as to the 
proper mode of conducting education, they 
have always been unanimous in their opinion 
of its importance, The outward effects of it. 


ar e obſerved by the moſt inattentive, They 


know, that the clown and the dancing maſter 


are the ſame from the hand of nature; and, 


although a little farther reflection is requiſite 
to perceive the effects of culture on the i inter- 
nal ſenſes, it cannot be diſputed, that the 
mind, like the body, when arrived at firm- 


neſs and maturity, retains the impreſſions it 


received in a more pliant and tender age. 
The greateſt part of mankind, born to la- 
bour for their ſubſiſtence, are fixed in habits 
of induſtry by the iron hand of neceſſity. 
They have little time or opportunity for the 
cultivation of the underſtanding; the errors 
and immoralities in their conduct, that flow 
from the want of thoſe ſentiments which edu» 
cation 
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cation is intended to produce, will, on that 
account, meet with indulgence from every 
| benevolent mind. But thoſe who are placed 
in a conſpicuous ſtation, whoſe vices become 
more complicated and deſtructive, by the a. 
buſe of knowledge, and the miſapplication of 
improved talents, have no title to the ſame 
indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the 
rank and fortune which protect them from 
_ puniſhment, and which, in ſome degree, pre- 
| ſerve them from that infamy their conduct has 
merited. 
I hold it, then, uncontravertible, that the 
higher the rank, the more urgent is the ne- 
ceſſity for ſtoring the mind with the princi- 
ples, and directing the paſſions to the practice 
of public and private virtue. Perhaps it might 
not be impoſſible to form plans of education, 
to lay down rules, and contrive inſtitutions, 
for the inſtruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manners. 
But this is an attempt too arduous for a pri- 
vate hand; it can be expected only from the 
great council of te nation, when they ſhall 
be pleaſed to apply their experienced wil- 
dom and penetration to ſo material an ob- 
ject, which, in ſomie future period, may be 


found 
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Found not leſs ie their attention than 
1 thoſe important debates in which they are fre · 
þ quently engaged, which they conduct with an 
elegance, a decorum, and a public ſpirit, be- 
coming the incorrupted, diſintereſted, | vire 
tuous repreſentatives of a n and flouriſh- 

ing people. 
While in edis den * this, ad dis 

ſtant, ra, I hope it will not be unacceptable 
to my readers to ſuggeſt ſome hints that may 
be uſeful in the education of the gentleman, 
to try if it be not poſſible to form an alliance 
between the virtues and the graces, the man 
and the citizen, and produce a being leſs diſ. 
# honourable to the ſpecies than the courtier of 
Lord Cheflerfield, and more uſeful to e 
than the ſavage of Rouſſeau. 

| The ſagacious Locke, toward the end of * 
laſt century, gave to the public ſome thoughts 
on education, the general merit of which 
leave room to regret that he did not find 
time, as he ſeems once to have intended, to 
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| reviſe what he had written, and give a com- 
plete treatiſe on the ſubject. But, with all the 

veneration I feel for that great man, and all 

the reſpec that is due to him, I cannot help 

being of opinion, that ſome of his obſerva- 

tions 
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tions have laid the foundation of chat defec- 
tive ſyſtem of education, the fatal conſequen- 
ces of which are ſo well deſcribed by my cor- 
reſpondent in the letter publiſhed in my fourth 
number. Mr Locke, ſenſible of the labyrinth 
with which the pedantry of the learned had 
ſurrounded all the avenues to ſcience, ſucceſſ. 
fully employed the ſtrength of his genius to 
trace knowledge to her ſource, and point out 
the direct road to ſucceeding generations. 
Diſguſted with the ſchoolmen, he, from a 
prejudice to which even great minds are liable, 
ſeems to have contracted a diſlike to every 
thing they taught, and even to the languages 
in which they wrote. He ſcruples not to 
ſpeak of grammar as unneceſſary to the per- 
fect knowledge either of the dead or living 
languages, and to affirm, that a part of the 
years thrown away in the ſtudy of Greek and 
Latin, would be better employed 1n learning 
the trades of gardeners and turners; as if it 
were a fitter and more uſeful recreation for a 
_ gentleman to plant potatoes, and to make 
cheſs-boards and ſnuff-boxes, than to ſtudy 
the beauties of Cicero and Homer. 
It will be allowed by all, that the great pur: 
Poſe of education is to form the man and the 
Citizen, 
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citizen, that he may "oy virtuous, happy in 
himſelf, and uſeful to ſociety. To attain this 
end, his education ſhould begin, as it were, 
from his birth, and be continued till he arrive 
at firmneſs and maturity of mind, as well as 
of body. Sincerity, truth, juſtice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cultivated from the firſt 
dawnings of memory and obſervation. As the 
powers of theſe increaſe, the genius and diſ- 
poſition unfold themſelves; it then becomes 
neceſſary to check, in the bud, every propen- 
ſity to folly or to vice; to root out every 
mean, ſelfiſh, and ungenerous ſentiment ; to 
; warm and animate the heart in the purſuit of 
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virtue and honour. The experience of ages 
has hitherto diſcovered no ſurer method of 
: giving right impreſſions to young minds, than 
by frequently exhibiting to them thoſe bright 


examples which hiſtory affords, and, by that 
means, inſpiring them with thoſe ſentiments 
of public and private virtue which breathe in 
the writings of the ſages of antiquity. 
In this view, I have ever conſidered the ac- N 
quiſition of the dead languages as a moſt im- 
portant branch in the education of a gentle- : 
man. Not to mention that the ſlowneſs with 
which he acquires them, prevents his memory 
Vor. I. „ f from A 
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| from being wad with facts faſter than his F N 
growing reaſon can compare and diſtinguiſh, [2 
he becomes acquainted by degrees with th: f 
virtuous characters of ancient, times; he ad. 
mires their juſtice, temperance, fortitude, and | 
public ſpirit, an burns with a defire to imi. ] 
tate them. The impreſſions theſe have made, 
and the reſtraints to which he has been ac. 
cuſtomed, ſerve as a check to the many tu- 4 
multuous paſſions which the ideas of religion . 
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alone would, at that age, be unable to con. 1 
troul. Every victory he obtains over himfel | 
ſerves as a new guard to virtue. When he: 
errs, he becomes ſenſible of his weaknel;, 
which, at the ſame time that it teaches him 
moderation, and forgiveneſs to others, ſhows | 
the neceſſity of keeping a ſtricter watch over : 
his own actions. During theſe combats, his | 
reaſoning faculties expand, his judgement 
ſtrengthens, and, while he becomes acquaint- 
cd with the corruptions of the world, he fixes 
himſelf in the practice of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the 
:heatre of the world with many and great ad- 
S vantages. Accuſtomed to reflection, acquaint- 
ed with human nature, the ſtrength of virtue, 
and depravity of vice, he can trace actions to 
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their ſource, and be enabled, in the affairs of 
Hife, to avail himſelf of the wildom and expe- 


[ Frience of paſt ages. 


Very different is the modern plan of edu- 


cation followed by many, eſpecially with the 
children of perſons in ſuperior rank. They 
bare introduced into the world almoſt from 
x their very infancy. In place of having their 
grinds fiored with the bright examples of an- 
Wtiquity, or thoſe of more modern times, the 


firſt knowledge they acquire is of the vices 


b wih which they are ſurrounded ; and they 
ben what mankind are, without ever know- 


Jing what they ought to be, Poſſeſſed of no 
| ſentiment of virtue, of no ſocial affection, 
they indulge, to the utmoſt of their ability, 
me gratification of every ſelfiſh appetite, with- 


out any other reſtraint than what ſelf-intereſt 


dictates. In men thus. educated, youth is not 
the ſeaſon of virtue; they have contracted the 
cold indifference and all the vices of age, 
long before they arrive at manhood. Af they 
| attain to the great offices of the ſtate, they be- 


come miniſters as void of knowledge as of 
principle; equally regardleſs 4 the national 
honour as of their own, their ſyſtem of go- 
vernment (if it can be called a ſyſtem) looks. 
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not beyond the preſent moment, and any ap- 
parent exertions for the public good are meant 
only as props to ſupport themſelves in office. 
In the field, at the head of armies, indifferent 
as to the fate of their fellow- ſoldiers, or of 
their country, they make their power the mi- 
niſter of their pleaſures. If the wiſdom of 
their ſorereign ſhould, happily for himſelf and 
his country, {hut them out from his councils, 
mould they be confined to a private ſtation, 
finding no entertainment in their own breaſts, 
as void of friends as incapable of friendſhip, 

they ſink reflection in a life of diflipation. 
If the probable conſequences of thoſe dif- 
ferent modes of education be ſuch as I have 
mentioned, there can be little doubt to which 
the preference belongs, even though that 
which is preferred ſhould be leſs conducive 
than its. oppoſite to thoſe elegant accomplith- 
ments which decorate fociety. But, upon ex- 
amination, I believe even this objection will 
vaniſh; for, although I willingly admit, that 
a certain degree of pedantry is inſeparable 
from the learning of the divine, the phyſician, 
or the lawyer, which a late commerce with 
the world is unable to wear off, yet learning 
46; no reſpect, inconfiſtent, either with 
that 
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Þ that graceful eaſe and elegance of addreſs pe- 


culiar to men of faſhion, or with what, in 


modern phraſe, is called knowledge of the 
world. 'The man of ſuperior accompliſhments. 
will, indeed, be indifferent about many things- 


which are the chief objects of attention to the 


modern fine gentleman. To conform to all: 


the minute changes of the mode, to be admi- 


red for the gaudineſs of his equipage , to boaſt 


of his ſucceſs in intrigue, or publiſh favours: 
he never received; will, to him, APPFAr frivo· 


lous and diſhonourable. 


As many of the bad effects of the preſent 


ſyſtem of education may be attributed to a 
premature introduction into the world, I ſhall 
conclude this paper by reminding thoſe pa- 
rents and guardians who are fo anxious to | 
bring their children and pupils early into pu- 
blic life, that one of the fineſt gentlemen, the 
brighteſt geniuſes, the moſt uſeful and beſt 
informed citizens of which antiquity has left 


us an example, did not think himſelf qualifed 
to appear in public till the age of twenty-ſix, 


and continued his ſtudics, for ſome years af-- 
ter, under the eminent teachers of Greece and 


Rome. 
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Prima vera gioventu de Panno, 
Bellu madre di fiori, 158 
Hei be novelle, e di novelli amori; 
Tu tori ben, ma teco 


No tornans i fer ent : 


L fertunati di de le mie givie. Gov arini, 


VII effects 1 the return of Spring have 
been frequently remarked, as well in. 
relation to the human mind, as to the animal 
and vegetable world. The reviving power of. 
this ſeaſon has vbecn traced from the fields to 
the herds that inhabit them, and from the. 
lower claſſes of beings up to man. Gladneſs. 
and joy are deſcribed. as prevailing through 
unriverial nature, animating the low of the 
cattle, the carrol of the birds, and the pipe 
of the ſhepherd. 

I know not if it be from a 3 or a 
cenſurable diſpoſition, that I have often felt. 
in my own mind ſomething very different 
from this gaiety, e to be the inſepa- 
rable attendant of the vernal ſcene. Amidſt 
ie returning verdure of the cartb, the mild- 
neſs 
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neſs of the air, and the ſerenity of the ſky, I. 


have found a ſtill and quiet melancholy take. 


poſſeſſion of my ſoul, which the beauty of the. 
landſcape, and the melody of the _ ra- 
ther ſoothed than overcame. 


Perhaps ſome reaſon may be given why this: 55 
ſort of feeling ſhould prevail over the mind, 
in thoſe moments of deeper penſiveneſs to- 


which every thinking mind is liable, more at. 


this time of the year than at any other. 
= Spring, as the renewal of verdure and of ve- 
getation, becomes naturally the ſeaſon of re- 


membrance. We are ſurrounded with objects. 


new only in their revival, but which we ac-. 


knowledge as. our acquaintance in the years 
that are paſt. Winter, which ſtopped the. 


progreſſion of nature, removed them from us 


for a while, and we meet, like friends long 
parted, with emotions rather of tenderneſs 
than of gaiety. | 

This train of ideas once awaked, memory 


follows over a very extenſive field. And, in 
ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, objects of chear- 


fulneſs and delight are, from thoſe very qua- 


lities, the moſt adapted to inſpire that milder 
ſort of ſadneſs which, in the language of our 
native bard, is “ e and mournful to. 

| « the. 
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« the ſoul.” They will inſpire this, not only 
from the recollection of the paſt, but from 
the proſpect of the future; as an anxious pa- 
rent, amidſt the ſportive gaiety of the child, 
often thinks of the cares of manhood and the 
ſorrows of age. 
'This effect will, at leaſt, be colnath felt 

by perſons who have lived long enough to ſee, 
and had reflection enough to obſerve, the vi- 

ciſlitudes of lite. | Even thoſe who have never. 
experienced ſevere calamities, will find, in the 
review of their years, a thouſand inſtances of 
fallacious promiſes and diſappointed hopes. 
The dream of childhood, and the project of 
youth, have vanithed to give place to ſenſa- 
tions of a very different kind. In the peace 
and beauty of the rural 1 cene which ſpring firſt 
unfolds to us, we are apt to recal the former 
ſtate, with an exaggerated idea of its happi- 
ncfs, and to feel the pr eſenr 1 with increaſed 
diſſatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory ſtops not with 
the repreſentation of ourſelves ; it traces alſo 
the companions and friends of our early days, 
and marks the changes which they have un- 
dergone. It is a dizzy ſort of recollection to 
think over the names of our ſchool-fellows, 
| and 
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and to conſider how very few of them the 
maze of accidents, and the ſweep of time, 

ü L have left within our reach. This, however, 
P is leſs pointed than the reflection on the fate 
$; of thoſe whom affinity or friendſhip linked to 

3 our ſide, whom diſtance of place, premature 

7 death, or (ſometimes not a leſs painful conſi- 
5 de ration) eſtrangement of affection, has diſ- 

Joined from us for ever. | 
- I am not ſure if the diſpoſition to- refleRions 
: of this ſort be altogether a ſafe or a proper. 
one. I am aware, that, if too much indul- 
ped, or allowed to become habitual, it may: 
diſqualify the mind for. the more active and, 
buſtling ſcenes of life, and unſit it for the en- 
joyments of ordinary ſociety ; but, in a certain 
degree, I am perſuaded it may be found uſe- 
ful. We are all of us too little inclined to. 
look into our own. minds, all apt to put too. 
high a value on the things of this life. But a 
man under the impreſſions 1 have deſcribed, 
will be led to look into himſelf, and will ſee. 
the vanity of ſetting his heart. upon external 

| enjoyment, He will feel nothing of that un- 
ſocial ſpirit which gloomy and aſcetic ſeveri- 
ties inſpire 3 but the gentle, and not unplea- 
ung melancholy an will be diffuſed _ his 

ſoul, 
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foul, will fill it with a calm and ſweet benevo- 


lence, will elevate him much above any mean 
or ſelfiſh paſſion. It will teach him to look 


upon the reſt of the world as his brethren, 
travelling the ſame road, and ſubject to the 
like calamities with himſelf; it will prompt his 


wiſh to alleviate and aſſuage the bitterneſs of 
their ſufferings, and extinguiſh in his heart 


every ſentiment of malevolence or of envy. _ 
Amidſt the tide of pleaſure which flows on 


a mind of little ſenſibility, there may be much 
ſocial joy, without anv ſocial affection; but, 


in a heart of the mold I allude to above, 


though the joy may be leſs, there will, I be- 
lieve, be more happineſs and more virtue, 


It is rarely from the precepts of the mora- 


| liſt, or the mere ſenſe of duty, that we ac- 


quire the virtues of gentleneſs, difintereſted- 
neſs, benevolence, and humadky. The feel- 


ings muſt be won, as well as the reaſon con- 
vinced, before men change their conduct. To 
them the world addreſſes itſelf, and is heard: 
it offers pleaſure to the preſent hour; and the 
promiſe of ſatisfaction in the future is too 
often preached in vain. But he who can feel 
that luxury of penſive tenderneſs of which I 


have given ſome faint ſketches in this paper, 


will 


1 . 
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will not eaſily be won from the pride of vir- 


tue, and the dignity of thought, to the inor- 


dinate gratifications of vice, or the intempe- 


rate amuſements of folly. 


os 


| N® 17, | 


3 
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In fnit veteres fatuas Damaſ ippus emendo. 
| Hon. 


To the EDTTrox of the MIRRox. 


8 1 8, 


S I am perſuaded that you will not think 
A it without the province of a work ſuch? 
as yours, to throw your eye ſometimes upon 
the inferior ranks of life, where there is any} 
error that calls loud for amendment, I willy 

make no apology for ſending you the follows 

ing narrative. 5 3 

1 was married, about five years ago, to 8 
young man in a good way of buſineſs as al 
grocer, whoſe character, for ſobriety, and di- 

ligence in his trade, was ſuch as to give me 
the aſſurance of a very comfortable eſtabliſh- 
ment in the mean time, and, in caſe provi: | 
| dence ſhould bleſs us with children, the po» 

ſpect of making a tolerable proviſion for them. 

For three years after our marriage there he- 
ver was a happier couple. Our ſhop was ſo 
well frequented, as to require the conſtant at- 
tende 
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tendance of both of us; and, as it was my 
oreateſt pleaſure, to ſee the chearful activity of 
my huſband, and the obliging attention which 
he ſhowed to every cuſtomer, he has often, 
during that happy time, declared to me, that 
the ſight of my face behind the counter 
(though, indeed, Sir, my looks are but home- 
ly) made him think his humble condition far 
more bleſt than that of the wealthieſt or our 

neighbours, whoſe poſſeſſions deprived them 
of the high ſatisfa&ion of purchaſing, by their 
daily labour, the comfort and d happineſs of a 
beloved object. 
In the evenings, after our | ſmall repaſt, 
which, if the day had been more than uſually 

buſy, we ſometimes ventured to finiſh with a 
glaſs or two of punch, while my huſband was 
conſtantly engaged with his books and ac- 
counts, it was my employment to ſit by his 
fide knitting, and, at the ſame time, to tend 
the cradle of our firſt child, a girl, who is 


— FI - 


now a fine prattling creature of four years of 


age, and begins already to give me ſome little 
aſſiſtance in the care of her younger brother 
and ſiſter. : 
„Such was che picture of our little family, in 
Which we once enjoyed all chat happineſs that 
Vo“. I. NM vir tuous ; 


—— 
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virtuous induſtry, and the moſt perfect affec. 
tion, can beſtow. But thoſe pleaſing days, 
Mr MIRROR, are now at an end. 

The ſources of unhappineſs in my ſitus. 
tion are very different from thoſe of other un- 
fortunate married perſons. It is not of my 
| huſband's idleneſs or extravagance, his ill na- 
ture or his avarice, that 1 have to complain; 
neither are we unhappy from any decreaſe of 
affection, or diſagreement in our opinions, 
But I will not, Sir, keep you longer in ſuf. 
penſe. In ſhort, it is my misfortune that my 
huſband is become a Man of Taſte. 
The firſt ſymptom of this malady, for it is 
now become a diſeaſe indeed, maniſeſted itſelf 
as I have ſaid, about two years ago, when it 
was my huſband's ill luck to receive one-day 
from a cuſtomer, in payment of a pound of 
ſugar, a crooked piece of filver, which he, at 
ſirſt, miſtook for a ſhilling, but found, on 
examination, to have ſome ſtrange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any 
thing of. An acquaintance coming in, who, 
it ſeems, had ſome knowledge of thofe mat. 
ters, declared it at once to be a very curious i 
coin of Zlexand:r the Third; and, affirming: . 
that he knew a virtuoſo who would be ex-! 

— LO tremely 


ene glad to be poſſeſſed d of it, bid him 


W the opinion he had of his fr iend's diſcęrn- 


mable. It would tire your patience, Mr 


MIRROR, to deſcribe minutely the progreſs 
of my huſband's delirium. The neighbours 


ſoon heard of our acquiſition, and flocked to 


be indulged with a fight of it. Others who 
had valuable curioſities of the ſame kind, but 
who were prudent enough not to reckon them- 


ty, prevailed on by my huſband to exchange 


the rriſliog ſum of L. 18: 12: 6, 


* 
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half a guinea for it upon the ſpot. My poor 
iuand, who knew as little of Alexander the 
= Third as of Alexander the Great, or his other 
3 E nameſake, the Copperſmith, was nevertheleſs 
þ perſuaded, from the extent of the offer, and 


ment, that he was poſſeſſed of a very valuable 
curioſity; and in this he was fully confirmed, 
when, on ſhowing it to the virtuoſo above 
mentioned, he was immediately offered triple 
the former ſum, This too was rejected, and 
the trooked coin was now Judged to be ineſti- 


quite beyond all price, were, by much entrea- 


them for guincas, half guineas, and cr orn. 
pieces; ſo that, in about a month's s time, he 
could boaſt of being poſſeſſed of twenty pieces, 


Tall of 1 eſtimable value, which coſt him only : 


2 2 But 


. > 
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But the malay did not reft here it is a 
dreadful thing, Mr MiRROR, 75 get a taſte, 
It ranges from © heaven above, to the earth 
beneath, and to the waters under the earth.“ 
Every production of nature, or of art, re- 


markable either for beauty or deformity, but 


particularly, if either ſcarce or old, is now the 


object of my huſband's avidity. The profits 


of our buſineſs, once conſiderable, but now 
daily diminiſhing, are expended, not only on 
coins, but on ſhells, lumps of different · co- 
loured ſtones, dried butterflies, old pictures, 
ragged books, and worm-eaten parchments. 

Our houſe, which it was once my higheſt 
pleaſure to keep in order, it would be now 
equally vain to attempt cleaning as the ark of 
Noah. The children's bed is ſupplied by an 
Indian canve ; and the poor little creatures 
ſleep three of them in a hammock, flung up 


to the roof between a fiufed crocodile and the 


{keleton of a calf with two heads, Even the 


commodities of our ſhop have been turned 


out to make room for traſh and vermin, 
Kites, owls, and bats, are perched upon the 
top of our' ſhelves; and, it was but yeſter- 


day, that, putting my hand into a glaſs j Jar 


chat 


<< 
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; that uſed to contain Rente I laid hold of- a 
f large tarantula in place of a mangoe. 15 
In the bitterneſs of my ſoul, Mr Mirror, I 
have been often tempted to revenge myſelf on. 
the objects of my huſband's phrenzy, by 
; burning, ſmaſhing, and deſtroying them with= _ 
| out mercy but, beſides that ſuch violent pro- 
| cedure might have effects too dreadful upon 

a brain which, I fear, is already much unſet- 

| tled, I could not take ſuch a courſe, without 
being guilty of a fraud to our creditors, ſe-- 

| veral of whom will, I believe, ſooner or 
later, find it their only means of reimburſe- 
| ment, to take back each man b own mon- 
ſters. 
| Meantime, Sir, as my huſband conſtantly. 
peruſes your paper, (one inſtance of his taſte 
| which I cannot object to), I have ſome ſmall. 
| hopes that a good effect may be produccd by 
giving him a fair view of himſelf in your 
| moral looking-glaſs, If ſuch ſhould be the. 
| happy conſequence of your publiſhing this. 
| letter, you ſhall have the ſincereſt thavks/of 
a grateful heart, fr om your now diſconſolate 
| humble ſervant, 


ReBtcca PRUNE, _ 


5 


CC ĩ M15 


I cannot help expreſſing my ſuſpicion that 
Mrs Rebecca Prime has got ſome body to write 
her letter. If ſhe wrote it herſelf, I am afraid 
It may be thought that the grocer's wife, who 
is ſo knowing in what ſhe deſcribes, and can 
joke ſo learnedly on her ſpouſe's ignorance of 
the three Alexanders, has not much reaſon to 
complain of her huſband being a man of taſte. 
Her caſe, however, is truly diſtreſsful, and, 
in the particular ſpecies of her huſband's diſ- 
order, rather uncommon. The taſte of a 
man in his ſtation generally looks for ſome 
reputation from his neighbours and the world, 
and walks % of doors to ſliew itſelf to both. 
I remember, a good many years ago, to 
have viſited the villa of a citizen of Bath, who 
bad made a conſiderable fortune by the pro- 
f:flion of a toyman in that city. It was cu- 
rious to obſerve how much he had carried the 
ideas of his trade into his houſe and grounds, 
ir ſuch might be called a kind of Gothic build- 
ing, of about 18 feet by 12, and an incloſure, 
ſomewhat ſhort of an acre. The firſt had 
only a few cloſcts within; but it made a moſt 
_ gallant and warlike ſhew without. It had 
' turrets about the ſize of the ing at nine pins, 
and battloments like he de. crult of a Chriſt- 
mas 
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mas gogſe. pye. To complete the appearance 
f of a caſtle, we entered by a drau- bridge, 
which, in conſtruction and dimenſions, ex- 
actly reſembled the lid of a travelling trunk. 
| To the right of the houſe was a puddle, 
| which, however, was dignified with a harbour, 
| defended by -two redoubts, under cover of 
ö which lay a veſſel of che ſize of an ordinary 


bathing-tub, mounting a parcel of old r 


| pick caſes, fitted up into guns, and manned 
with ſome of the toyman's little family of 
| play-thing figures, with red jackets and ſtrip- 
| ped trouſers, whom he had impreſſed into 


| the ſervice, The place where this veſſel lay, 


| a fat little man, whom I met on the ſhore, 
| who ſeemed an intimate acquaintance of the 
| proprietor, informed me was called Spithead, 
and the ſhip's name, he told me, pointing to 
the picture on her ſtern, was the Victory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, 
not without ſome fear, acroſs a Chineſe bridge, 
to a pagoda, in which it was neceſſary to aſ- 
ſume the poſture of devotion, as there was 
not room to ſtand upright, On the ſides of 
the great ſerpentine walk, as he termed it, by 
which we returned from this edifice, I ound 
a device, which my Gicerone looked upon as a 


walter. 
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maſter- ſtroke of genius. The ground was 
ſhaped into the figures of the different ſuits of 
cards; fo that here was the heart walk, the 
diamond walk, the club walk, and the ſpade 
walk ;.the laſt of which had the additional ad- 
vantage of being ſure to produce a-pun. On 
my obſerving how pleaſant and ingenious all 
this was, my conductor anſwered, „ Ay, ay, 
< let him alone for that; he has given them 
a little of every thing, you ſee; and ſo he 
may, Sir, for he can very well afford Wo. 
I believe we muſt reſt the matter here. In 
this land of freedom, there is no reſtraining 
the liberty of being ridiculous; J would only 
intreat Mr Prune, and, indeed, many of þis 
betters, to have ſome. regard for their wives: 
and families, and not to make fools of them- 
ſelves, till, like the Bath toyman, they can 
very well afford it, 


1 
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Ves. SarvnDar, March 27. 1779. 


. Laudabunt alii claram Rhedan aut Mytelenen. 
$ Hon. 
OTHING is more amuſing to a texvelley 
: than to obſerve the different characters 
Jof the inhabitants of the countries through 
] which he paſſes; and to find, upon croſſing 
[a river or a mountain, as marked a difference 
in the manners, the ſentiments, and the opi- 
| nions of the people, as in their appearance, 
their dreſs, or their language. Thus, the 
caſy vivacity of the French, is as oppoſite to 
| the dignified gravity of the Spaniard, on the 
one hand, as it is to the phlegmatic dullneſs 
of the German on the other. But, though 
all allow that every nation has ſome ſtriking 
feature, ſome diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, 
philoſophers are not agreed as to the cauſes 
of that diſtin&tion. Meonteſquieu has exerted 
all the powers of his genius to prove, that 
difference of climate is the chief, or the only 
cauſe of the difference of national characters; 
and it is not ſurpriſing that the opinion of ſo 
great a man ould have gained much uni. 
None 


\ 
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None of his followers has carried the matter 
farther than the author of Recherches Philoſs- 


Phigites fur les Americains, whoſe chief object 


ſeems to have been to ſhow, that the climate of 
America is of ſuch a nature, that, from its 
baneful influence, even the human ſpecies has 
degenerated in that quarter of the globe. 

I muſt confeſs, however, that I have often 
doubted as to the juſtneſs of this opinion; 
and, though I do not mean to deny that cli- 
mate has an influence on man, as well as on 
other animals, I cannot help thinking that 
Monteſquieu, and the writers who have adopt- 


ed his ſyſtem, have attributed by far too 
much to it. 


It muſt be allowed that man is En affected 


by the influence of climate than any other a- 


nimal. But, of all the human race, an Ame— 


rican ſavage ſeems to approach the neareſt, 
in the general condition of his life, to the 
brute creation, and, of conſequence, ought 
to be moſt ſubject to the power of climate. 
And yet, if we compare an Indian with an 
European peaſant, or manufacturer, we ſhall 
be apt to think, that the former, conſidered 
as an individual, holds a higher rank in the 
ſcale of being chan the latter. 


The. 


The ſavage, quitting his cabin, goes to the 
aſſembly of his tribe, and there delivers his 
ſentiments on the affairs of his little nation 
with a ſpirit, a force, and an energy, that 
might do honour to an European orator. 
| Thence he goes to make war upon his foes ; 
and, in the field, diſcovers a ſagacity in his 
| ſtratagems, a boldneſs in his deſigns, a perſe- 
| verance in his operations, joined with a pa- 
| tience of fatigue and of ſuffering, that have 
long been objects of admiration, and which 
filled tlie inhabitants of the Old World, when 
| they firſt beheld them, with wonder and aſto- 
niſnment. How ſuperior ſuch a being to one 
occupied, day after day, in turning the head 
of a pin, or forming the ſhape of a button, 
and poſſefling not one idea beyond the bufi- 
neſs in which he is immediately employed! 

It may perhaps be objected, that no fair 
compariſon can be made where the ſtate of 
ſociety is ſo different, the neceſſary effect of 
civilization being to introduce a diſtinction of 
ranks, and to fink the lower orders of men 
far beneath that ſtation to which by nature 
they are intitled. But, allowing this obſerva- 
tion to be juſt, we ſhall find, upon compa- 
zing the ſavage of America with the ſavage of 
BE 2 5 Europe, 
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| Europe, as deſcribed by Cæſar and Tacitus, 
that the former is at leaſt equal to the latter, 


in all the virtues above enumerated. 
We need not, however, go fo far for in. 


| Nances, to ſhow, that other cauſes act more 
_ powerfully than climate, in forming the man- 
ners, and fixivg the characters of men. Lon 


don and Paris are, at preſent, the firſt cities 


in Europe, in point of opulence, and number 


of inhabitants; and in no other part of the 
weſtern world are the polite and elegant arts 
cultivated to ſuch advantage. But the inha- 


| bitants of thoſe cities differ eſſentially in man- 
ners, ſentiments, and opinions; while, at 


the ſame time, they breathe an air ſo very 
much alike, that it is impoſſible to impute 
that difference, in any conſiderable degree, to 
difference of climate; and, perhaps, it may 
not be a difficult taſk to point out various o- 
ther cauſes, which may enable us to account 
ſufficiently for the diſtinction berween the na: 
tional character of the two people. 

In France, the power of the great noble 


| was ſooner reduced within bounds than in 
England; and, in proportion as their power 
: fell, that of the monarch roſc. But, nd 
looner was the authority of the crown eſta: 


[vic 


ap 
on 


] 
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bliſhed on a firm baſis, than the court became 
an object of the firſt attentioy-and importance. 


Every man of genius, of diſtinction, and of 


rank, haſtened thither, in hopes of meeting 
with that encouragement which his talents 
merited, or of being able to diſplay, on the 


only proper theatre, thoſe advantages which 
he poſſeſſed, either in reality, or in his own 


imagination. 1357 
Thus Paris, the ſeat of the court, became 


the centre of all that was great and noble, e- 


legant and polite. The manners every day 
became more and more poliſhed; and no 
man who did not poſſeſs the talents neceſſary 


to make himſelf agreeable, could expect to 


riſe in the world, however great his abilities 

might otherwiſe be. The pleaſures of ſocie- 
ty were cultivated with care and aſſiduity; 
and nothing tended more to promote them 


than that free intercourſe which ſoon came to 


take place between the ſexes. All men ſtu- 
died to acquire thoſe graces and accompliſh- 
ments by which alone they could hope to re- 
commend themſelves to the ladies, whoſe in- 
fluence pervaded every branch of government, 
and every department of the ſtate, _ - 
In Eugland, on the other hand, the crown 
BBV Zaiained 
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gained little by che fall of the nobility. The 
high prerogative exerted by the Princes of the 
Tudor race, was of ſhort duration. A third 
order ſoon aroſe, that, for a time, trampled 
alike on the throne and the nobles. And, e- 
ven after the conſtitution was at length happi- 
ly ſettled, the Sovereign ined ſo limited 
in power and in revenue, that his court never 
acquired a degree of influence or ſplendor at 

all comparable to that of the French monarch. 
London had become ſo great and opulent by 

its extenſive commerce, that the reſidence of 
the court could add little to that conſideration 
in which it was already held. This circum- 
ſtance had a powerful effect on the manners. 


What was looked upon as a virtue at Paris, 


was in London conſidered as a vice. There 
induſtry and frugality were ſo eſſentially re- 
quiſite, that every elegant accompliſhment was 
rejected as incompatible with thoſe great com- 
mercial virtues. 


The dark and gloomy ſpirit of fanaticiſm 
which prevailed ſo univerſally in England du- 


ring the laſt century, ſerved as an additional 


barrier againſt the progreſs of politeneſs and 


Elegance of manners. Add to this, that the 
Bohn, (owing perhaps to the ſuperior de- 
1 
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gree of liberty they enjoy, and to their high 
independent ſpirit), have ever been more at- 
tached to a country-life than any civilized 
people in Europe ; and this laſt circumſtance, . 
flight as it may appear, has, perhaps, had as 
powerful an influence as any I have mention- 
ed. A man who lives in retirement, may be 
ſincere, open, honourable, above diſſimula- 


tion, and free from diſguiſe z but he never 


can poſſeſs that eaſe of behaviour, and that 
elegance of manners, which nothing but a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the world, and the 


| Habit of mingling in ſociety, and of converling 


with perſons of different ranks and different 
characters, can beſtow, 
Lt us not, however, repine at the ſuperiority 


of our neighbours in this reſpect. It is, perhaps, 


impoſſible to poſſeſs, at once, the uſeful and 
the agreeable qualities in an eminent degree 4 
and, if cafe and politeneſs be only attainable 
at the expence of ſincerity in the men, and 
chaſtity in the women, I flatter myſelf, there 
are few of my readers who would not think | 
the purchaſe made at too high a price. 

I have, of late, remarked, with regret, an 
affectation of the manners of France, and a 
: diſpoſition! in ſome of the higher ranks to in- 
3 troduce 
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troduce into this ifland that ſpecies of gals 
lantry which has ſo long prevailed in that na- 
tion. But, happily, neither the habits, the 
diſpoſitions, the genius of our people, nor 
that mixture of ranks which our conſtitution 
neceſſarily produces, will admit of it. In 
France, they contrive to throw over their 
greateſt exceſſes a veil ſo delicate and ſo fine, 
as in ſome meaſure to hide the deformity of 
vice, and even at times to beſtow upon it the 

ſemblance of virtue. But, with us, leſs deli- 
cate and leſs reſined, vice appears in its native 

colours, without concealment and without dif- 
guiſe; and, were the gallantry of Paris tranſ- 
planted into this ſoil, it would ſoon degenerate 
into groſs debauchery. At preſent, my coun- 
trywomen are equally reſpected for their vir- 
tue, as admired for their beauty; and I truſt 
it will be long before they ceaſe to be fo. 


M | 
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10 1 fr iend Mr Unpbraville s early x retiree 
1 ment, and long reſidence in the coun 
try, have given him many peculiarities, to 
which, had he continued longer in the world, 
and had a freer intercourſe with mankind, he 
would probably not have been ſubject. Theſe 
give to his manner an apparent hardneſs, 
which, in reality, is widely different 1 his- 
natural diſpoſition. — 
As he paſſes much time in ſtudy and uli 
wde; and is naturally of a thoughtful caſt, 
the ſubjects of which he reads, and the opi- 
nions which he forms, make a ſtrong and deep: 
impreſſion on his mind; they become, as it 
were, friends and companions from whom he 
is unwilling to be ſeparated. Hence he com- 
monly ſhows a diſpoſition to take a lead in, 
and give the tone to converſation, and deli- 
vers his opinions too much in the manner of 
a lecture. And, though his curioſity and love 
of information concur with that politeneſs 
which he is ever ſtudtous to obſerve, to make 
him liſten with patience and attention to the 
opinions of others; yet, it muſt be confeſſed, 
N23: SO, that 


that he is apt to deliver his own with an un- 
common degree of warmth, and I have very 
| ſeldom found him diſpoſed to ſurrender them. 
I find, however, nothing diſagreeable in 
this peculiarity of my friend. The natural 
ſtrength of his underſtanding, the extent of 
his knowledge, and that degree of taſte which 
he has derived from a ſtrong conception of the 
ſublime, the tender, and the beautiful, aſſiſt- 
ed by an extenſive acquaintance vith the ele- 
gant writers, both of ancient and modern 
times, render his converſation, in many re- 
ſpects, both inſtructive and entertaining; and 
_ that fingularity of opinion, which is the na- 
_ tural conſequence of his want of opportuni- 
ties of comparing his own ideas with thoſe of 
others, aflords me an additional pleaſure. 
But, above all, I am delighted with the good- 


neſs of heart which br caks forth 1 in every | ſen- 
tment he delivers. 


Mr Umphraville's fifter, who is often pre- 
#ent, and ſometimes takes a part in thoſe con- 
verſations, is of a character at once e amiable 
and reſpectable. 


In her earlier days, ſic ſpent much of her 
tins in the peruſal of novels and romances z. 
but, though me ny retuins u partiality for the 

few 
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few works of that kind which are poſſeſſed of 
merit, her reading is now cy confined to 


works of a graver caſt. 


Miſs Umphraville, though ſhe has not ſo : 
much learning, poſſeſſes, perhaps, no leſs a- 
bility as a woman than her brother does as a 
man; and, having leſs peculiarity in her way 
of thinking, has, conſequently, a knowledge 
better fitted for common life. Ir is pleaſing 


to obſerve how Miſs Umphraville, while ſhe 


always appears to act an under part, and, 


— 


ſometimes, indeed, not to act a part at all, yet 


watches, with a tender concern, over the ſin- 


gularities of her brother's diſpoſition; and, 
without betraying the ſmalleſt conſciouſneſs of 
her power, generally contrives to direct him 


in the moſt material parts of his conduct. 


Mr Umphraville is the beſt maſter, and the 
beſt landlord, that ever lived. The rents of 
his eſtate have undergone ſcarce any altera- 


tion ſince he came to the poſſeſſion of it; and 
his tenants too are nearly the ſame. The an- 


cient poſſeſſors have never been removed from 
motives of intereſt, or without ſome very par- 


ticular reaſon; and the few new ones he has 


choſen to introduce are, for the moſt part, 


perſons who have been ſervants in his family, 


wholſc 
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whoſe fidelity and attachment he has "—_— 
ed by a ſmall farm at alow rent. 1 

I have had many a pleaſant converſation, 
about ſun-ſet in a ſummer evening, with thoſe 
venerable gray-headed villagers. Their know- 
ledge of country-affairs, the ſagacity of their 
remarks, and the manner, acquired by a reſi- 
dence in Mr Umpbraville's family, with which 
they are accuſtomed to deliver them, have ate 
forded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in prai- 
ſes of their landlord. They have told me 
there is not a perſon in his neighbourhood 
who ſtands in need of his aſliftance who has 
not felt the influence of his generoſity ; which, 
they ſay, endears him to the vhole country. 
Yet, ſuch is the effect of that reſerved and 
particular manner which my friend has con- 
tracted, that, while his good qualities have 
procured him great eſteem, and the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of his diſpoſition, with the opinion 
entertained of his honour and integrity, has 
always prevented him from falling into diſ- 
putes or quarrels wich bis neighbours, there 
is ſcarcely one of them with whom he lives e on 
terms of familiarity. 


Mr Umporavilte, in the earlier part of his 
life, 
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life, had an attachment to an amiable young 
lady. Their ſituation at that time might have 
made an avowal of his paſſion equally fatal to 
both; and, though it was not without a ſe- 
vere ſtruggle, Mr Umphraville had firmneſs e- 
nough to ſuppreſs the declaration of an at- 
tachment he was unable to ſubdue. The la- 
dy, ſome time after, married ; ſince that pe- 
riod, Mr Umphraville has never ſeen her, or 
been known ſo much as once to mention her 


name; but, I am credibly informed, that, by 5 
his intereſt, her eldeſt ſon has obtained high _ 


preferment in the army. The only favour 
which Mr Umphravitle ever aſked from any 
great man was for this young gentleman ; but 
neither the lady herſelf, nor any of her fami- 
ly, know by whoſe influence his advancement | 
has been procured. 

Though it is poſible, that, if Mr Umphra= 
ville had married at an early period of life, 
his mind, even in a ſtate of retirement, would 
have retained a poliſh, and eſcaped many of 
thoſe peculiarities it has now contracted ; yet, 

I own, I am rather inclined to believe his re- 
maining ſingle a fortunate Cir cumſtance. Nor 
have my fair readers any reaſon to be offend- 
ed at the remark ; great talents, even in a ge- 
nerous 
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nerous and benevolent "mind, are ſometimes 
attended with a certain want of pliability, 
which is ill ſuited to the cordialities of do- 
meſtic life. A man of ſuch a diſpoſition as 
Mr Un;hraville has now acquired, might con- 
ſider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the fine 
ſhades of female character, as frivolous, and 
| beneath attention; or, at leaſt, might be un- 
able, for any length of time, to receive plea- 
ſure from thoſe indulgences, which minds of 
a ſofter mould may regard as the great and a- 
__miable perfection of what Mr Pope calls 


ec The laſt beſt work of Heaven.“ : 


With all thoſe reſpectable talents which Mr 
Umfhraville poſſeſſes. with all that generoſity 
of ſentiment, and goodneſs of heart, ſo con- 
| ſpicuous in every thing he ſays or does, which 
ſo ſtrongly endear him to his friends, I am 
apt to think, that, in the very intimate con- 
nection of the married life, a woman of deli- 
cacy and ſenſibility might often feel herſelf 
hurt by the peculiarities of character to which 

he is ſubject. 
I) be ſituation of a wiſe is, in this reſpeR, 
very different from that of a „ter. Miſs 
Umphra villes 
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Umphraville's obſervation of her brother's 
peculiarities, neither leſſens her eſteem, nor 
her affection for him; theſe peculiarities 
ſerve only to increaſe her attention to him, 
and to make her more ſolicitous to prevent 
their effects. But in that ſtill cloſer connec- 
tion which ſubſiſts between huſband and wife, 
while the perception of his weakneſs might 
not have leſſened the wife's affection, it might 
have given her a diſtreſs which a ſiſter will 
not be apt to feel: a ſiſter may obſerve the 
weakneſſes of a brother without a bluſh, and 
efideavour to correct them without being hurt; 
a wife might be able to do neither. 
Theſe views which I have given of Mr Un. 
pbraville, and his family, may, perhaps, ap- 
pear tedious to my readers. In giving this 
detail, I am afraid I have not ſufficiently re- 5 
membered, that, as they have not the ſame 
intimate acquaintance with that gentleman 
which I have, they will not tee] the ſame in- 
tereſt in what relates to him. 


LS 
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Tantæne animis celeflibus ira ? VIRG. 


HIL E ſo many ſubjects of contention 
occupy the votaries of buſineſs and 


ambition, and prove the ſource of diſcord, 
envy, jealouſy, and rivalſhip, among mankind, 
one would be apt to imagine, that the pur- 
ſuits and employments of ſtudious and lite- 
rary men would be carried on with calmneſs, 
good temper, and tranquillity. The philoſo- 
phic ſage, retired from the world, who has 
truth for the object of his inquiries, might be 
willing, it were natural to ſuppoſe, to give up 
his own ſyſtem, when he found it at variance 
with truth, and would never quarrel with an- 
other for adopting a different one; and the 
man of elegance and taite, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one ſhould 
think, find fault with the like amuſements of 
bother men, or diſpute, with rancour or h<- it, 
upon mere matters of taſte. But the fact has 
been otherwiſe : the diſputes among the learn- 
ed have, in every age, been carried on with 
the utmoſt virulence; and men, pretending 
to 
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to taſte, have railed at each other with un- 
parallelled abuſe. Poſſibly the abſtraction from 
the world, in which the philoſopher lives, 
may render him more impatient of contradic- 
tion than thoſe who mix oftner with common 
ſocieties z and perhaps that fineneſs and deli- 
cacy of perception which the man of taſte ac- | 


quires, may be more liable to irritation than 


the coarſer feelings of minds lefs cultivated 
and improved. . 
I have been led into theſe 0 by a con- 
verſation at which J happened lately to be 
preſent. Laſt week, having left with my e- 
ditor materials for my next paper, I went to 
the country for a few days, to pay a viſit to a 
friend, whoſe real name I ſhall conceal under 
that of Sylveſter. Sylveſter, when a young 
man, had retired to the country, and having 
ſucceeded to a paternal eſtate, which was ſufli- 
cient for all his wants, had lived almoſt con- 
ſtantly at home. His time was ſpent chiefly 
in ſtudy, and he had publiſhed ſome perform- 
ances which did honour to his genius and his 
knowledge. During all this time, Sylveſter 
was the regular correſpondent of a gentle- 
man whom I ſhall here call Alcander, whoſe 
taſte and purſuits were in many reſpects ſimi- 


Vor.l. 0 . lar 
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lar to his own. Alcander, though he was 
not an author like Sylvefter, had from nature 
a very delicate taſte, which had been much 
improved by culture. From a variety of acci- 
dents, the two friends had not met for a great 
number of years; but, while I was at Sylve- 
fler's houſe, he received a letter from Alcan- 
der, notifying that gentleman's being on his 
way to viſit him; and ſoon after he arrived 
accordingly. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the pleaſure which 
the two friends felt at meeting. After the 
firſt ſalutations, their diſcourſe took a literary 
turn. I was delighted as well as inſtructed 
with the remarks which were made upon men 
and books, by two perſons of extenſive infor- 
mation and accompliſhed- taſte; and the 
warmth with which they made them, added a 
reliſh to their obſervations. The converſa- 
tion laſted till it was very late, when my hoſt 
and his friend retired to their apartments, 
much pleaſed with each other, and in full ex- 
pectation of additional entertainment from a 
continuation of ſuch intercourſe at the return 
of 2 new day. 
Next morning after breakfaſt, their literary ; 
diſcourſe Was reſumed. It turned on a com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon of the different genius and merit of 
the French and Engliſh authors. Sylveſter 
ſaid, he thought there was a power of reaſon- 
ing, a ſtrength of genius, and a depth of re- 
flection, in the Engliſh authors, of which the 
French, in general, were incapable ; and that, 
in his opinion, the preference lay greatly on 
the ſide of the writers of our own country. 
Alcander begged leave to differ from him; he 

admitted, there was an appearance of depth : 

in many of the Engliſh authors, but he ſaid it 

was falſe and hollow. He maintained, that 
the ſecking after ſomething profound, had 
led into many uſeleſs metaphyſical diſquiſi- 
tions, in which the writer had no real merit, 
nor could the reader find any real advantage. 
But the French authors, he ſaid, excelled in 
remarks on life and character, which, as they 
were founded on actual obſervation, might 
be attended with much utility, and, as they 
were expreſſed in the livelieſt manner, could 
not fail to give the higheſt entertainment. 
Alcander, in the courſe of his argument, en- 
deavoured to illuſtrate it by a compariſon of 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed authors of 
both countries. Sylveſter, finding thoſe wri- 

ters whom he had ſtudied with attention, 
= PE | 
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and imitated with ſucceſs, ſo warmly attack- 
cd, replicd with ſome heat, as if he thought 

it tended to the diſparagement of his own 
compoſitions, Sylveſter ſaid ſomething about 
French frivolity; and Alcander replied with a 
ſarcaſm on metaphyſical abſurdity. 

Finding the converſation take this unlucky 
turn, I endeavoured to change the ſubject; 
and from the compariſon of the Engliſh and 
French authors, took occaſion to mention 
that period of Engliſh literature, which has 
been frequently termed the Auguſtan age of 
England, when that conflellation of wits ap- 
i ec which illuminated the reign of Queen 

Lene. | 

But this ſubject of converſation was as un- 
fortunate as the former. Sylveſter is a pro- 
feſſed admirer of Swift, to whom his attach- 
ment is perhaps heightened by a little Toryi/m 
in his political principles. Alcander is a keen 
Whig, and as great an admirer of Addiſon. 
As the converſation had grown rather warm 
on a general compariſon of the authors of one 
country with thoſe of another, fo its warmih 
was much greater when the compariſon was 
made of two par ticular favourite authors. 
Sylveſter talked of the ſtrength, the dignity, 
- the 
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the forcible obſer vation, and the wit of Swift; BY 
Alcander of the eaſe, the gracefulneſs, the na- 
tive and agreeable humour of Addiſon. From 
remarks upon their writings, they went to 
their characters. Sylveſter ſpoke in praiſe of 
| openneſs and ſpirit, and threw out ſomething 
againſt envy, jealouſy, and meanneſs. Alcan- 
der inveighed againſt pride and ill-nature, 
and pronounced an eulogium on elegance, 
philanthropy, and gentleneſs of manners. 
Sylveſter ſpoke as if he thought no man of a 
candid and generous mind could be a lover of 
Addifen ;; 3 Alcander, as if none but a ſevere and 
iüll-tempered one could endure Swift, 

The ſpirits of the two friends were now 
heated to a violent degree, and not a little 
rankled at each other. I endeavoured again 
to give the diſcourſe a new direction, and, as. 
if accidentally, introduced ſomething about 
the Epiſtles of dau I knew both gentle- 
men were maſters of the diſpute upon that 
ſubje&, which has ſo much divided the learn- 
ed, and I thought a dry queſtion of this ſort 
could not poſſibly intereſt them too much. 
But in this I was miſtaken. Sylvefer and Al-. 
cander took different ſides upon this ſubject, 
as they had done upon the former, and ſup- 

| E 3 Por ted | 
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ported their opinions with no leſs warmth 
than before. Each of them catched fire from 
every thing his opponent ſaid, as if neither 
could think well of the judgement of that 
man who was of an opinion different from his 
own. _— 
With this laſt A the converſation end- 
ed. At our meeting next day, a formal po- 
liteneſs took place between Sylvefter and Al. 
cander, very different from that openneſs and 
cordiality of manner which they ſhowed at 
their firſt meeting. The laſt, ſoon after, took 
his departure; and, I believe, neither of them 
felt that reſpect for each other's underſtand- 
ing, nor that warmth of affection, which they 


| entertained before this viſit. 


Alas! the two friends did not conſider that 
it was their being too much alike, their being 
engaged in ſimilar employments, that changed 
their friendſhip into this coldneſs. Both at» 

tached to the ſame purſuits, and accuſtomed 
to indulge them chicfly in ſecluſion and ſoli- | 


tude, they had been too little accuſtomed to 


bear contradiction. This impatience of con- 
 rradiction had not been corrected in either by f 
Attention to the feelings or views of others; 
1 ee N ER 
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and the warmth which each felt in ſupport- 
ing his own particular opinion, prevented 
him from giving the proper indulgence to a 
diverſity of opinion in the other. 


8 
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HIS day's paper I devote to corre- 

1 ſpondents. The firſt of the two letters 

it contains was left one night at the houſe of 

my editor, by a lender perſon in a ſloutched 
bat and a wide ſurtout. 


To the AuTHoR of the MirRos. 
8 I R, wy” 

J Am a young man, a lover of literature, 
and have ſometimes had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing performances of my own in print, 
ſeveral of my eſſays having been favourably 
received by the publiſhers of the Magazines, 
I have a great deſire of becoming a correſpond- 
ent of the Mirror; but one circumſtance a 
good deal embarraſſes me; that is, the fear of 
detection in conveying my letters. This has 
frequently prevented me from ſending an eſ- 
ſay to other periodical publications, till the 
time proper for its appearance was paſt; and 
ſo J have loſt it altogether. I have often ſet 
out witl: my paper in my pocket, paſſed and 
repaſſed the croſs, looked at the faces of dif- 
ferent 


| ferent chaleeien and porters, been at the foot 
of the ſtairs leading up to the penny-poſt office ; 
| yet, from the effects of an inſuperable baſh- 

| fulneſs, returned home without being deli er- 
ed of my burden. 

During the publication of the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review, this inconvenience was 
remedied, by the placing of a box near the 
printing-houſe, into which any letter or parcel 
might be dropped with very little chance of 
diſcovery. _ TI would recommend to you, Sir, 
a ſimilar contrivance. We ſee on the eves of 
ſome of our public buildings the mouths of 
certain animals cut out in ſtone, through 
which the water from the roof deſcends to 
ſome convenient part of the ſtreet beneath. 
One of theſe, reverſed ſo as to gape upwards 
inſtead of downwards, would exactly anſwer 
the purpoſe wanted; and, beſides tending to 
the eaſe and convenience of your correſpond- 
ents, would have a very pretty alluſion to the 
Lion's mouth in the Guardian, If I might ven- 
ture to point out a place for it, I would ſug- 
geſt that narrow paſſage at the back of Mr 
Creech's ſhop, vulgarly called the e as 
both centrical and ſecret. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

| s = 
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Beſide a general deſire of obliging all my 

readers and correſpondents, I have really a 
fellow-feeling for this young gentleman's mo- 
deſty, having experienced the very embarraſi- 
ment he deſcribes in bringing forth to the 
world the fruits of my firſt boyiſh commerce 
with the muſes. I, therefore, immediately 
communicated his propoſal to Mr Creech, who 
ſent out one of his young men to examine the 
ſpot propoſed by Mr Z. for the ſtation of this 
literary conduftor. The lad, who 1s a reader 
of plays, reported to us, on his return, that 
„There is a kind of local ſympathy,” which 
makes it not altogether adviſeable to erect 
| ſuch a machine in that place at preſent. The 


| hint, however, ſhall be duly attended to, when 


the magiſtrates (who, I am told, have, for 
Tome time, had ſuch a ſcheme in view) ſet a- 
bout putting the New Church, and its envi- 
rons, on a more reſpectable footing. 


The ſecond letter was brought by a ſpruce 


footman, who, upon being aſked whence he 
came, replied, from Mrs Meebly's, 


TO 
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Sun. 


"HE world has, at different Fe been 
afflicted with diſeaſes peculiar to the times 
| in which they appeared, and the Faculty have, 
with great ingenuity, contrived certain gene- 
ric names by-Which they might be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, it being a quality of great uſe and comfort 
in a phyſician to be able to tell preciſely of 

what diſorder his patient is likely to die. The 
nervous ſeems to be the ailment in greateſt 
vogue at preſent, a ſpecies of diſeaſe, which 
I am apt to conſider as not the leſs terrible for 
being leſs mortal than many others. I ſpeak 
not from perſonal experience, Mr MIRROR 5 
my own conſtitution, thank God ! is pretty 
robuſt; but I have the misfortune to be af- 
flicted with a nervous wife. 
It is impoſſible to enumerate a twentieth part 
of the ſymptoms of this lamentable diſorder, 
or of the circumſtances by which its paroxyſms 

are excited or increaſed, Its dependence on 
the natural phænomena of the wind and wea- 
ther, on the temperature of the air, whether 


hot or cold, moiſt or dry, might be account- 
ed. : 


F 


ed for; and my wife would then be in no 
worſe ſituation than the lady in a red cap and 
green jacket, whoſe figure J have ſeen in the 
little Dutch barometers known by the name 
of Baby-houſes, But, beſide feeling the im- 
preſſion of thoſe particulars, her diſorder is 
brought on by incidents ſtill more frequent, 
and leſs eaſy to be foreſeen, than even the oc- 
caſional changes in our atmoſphere. A per- 
Ton running haſtily up or down ſtairs, ſhut: 
ting a door roughly, placing the tongs on the 
left ſide of the grate, and the pocker on the 
Tight, ſetting the China figures on the mantle- 
piece a little awry, or allowing the toſſel of 
the bell-ſtring to ſwing but for a moment; a- 
ny of thoſe little accidents has an immediate 
and irreſiſtible effect on the nervous ſyſtem of 
my wife, and produces ſymptoms, ſometimes 
of languor, ſometimes of irritation, which ! 
her huſband, my three children by a former 
marriage, and the other members of our fa- 
mily, equally feel and regret. The above cau- 
ſes of her diſtemper, a very atteative and di- 
ligent diſcharge of our ſeveral duties might 
' poſſibly prevent; but even our involuntary 
actions are apt to produce effects of a ſimilar 
or more violent nature. It was but che other 
„ 5 OY 
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day ſhe told my boy Dick he eat his pudding 
ſo voraciouſly, as almoſt to make her faint, 
and remonſtrated againſt my ſneezing in the 
manner I did, which, ſhe ſaid, tore her poor 
nerves in piece. 
One thing I have obſerved peculiar to this 
diſorder, which thoſe converſant in the na- 
ture of ſympathetic affections may be able to 
explain, It is not always produced by exactly 
ſimilar cauſes, if ſuch cauſes exiſt in diſſimilar 
ſituations. I have known my wife /queezed 
for hours in a fide-box, dance a whole night at 
a ball, have my Lord — talking as faſt and 
as laud to her as was poſſible there, and her 
noſe aſſailed by the Hint of a whole row of 
fambeaux, at going in and coming out, wich- 
out feeling her nerves in the ſmalleſt degree 
affected; yet, the very day after, at home, 
ſhe could not bear my chair, or the chair of 


one of the children, to come within ſeveral | 


feet of hers z walking up ſtairs perfectly over- 
came her; none of us durſt talk but in whiſ- 


pers; and the ſmell of my butter ed roll made 
her ſick to death. | 

As I reckon your paper a proper record for 
fivgular caſes, and intolerable griev ances of 
every fort, I ſend the above for your inſer- 
oe P | + Seth. 
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tion, ſtating it according to its nature, in 
terms as phyſically deſcriptive as my little ac- 
quaintance with the healing art can ſupply. 


Jostzen MEEKLy, 


This correſpondent, as far as his wife's caſe 
falls within the department of the phy/ician, I 
muſt refer to my very learned friends Doctors 
Cullen and Monro, who, upon being properly 
atiended, will give him, I am perſuaded, as 
ſound advice as it is in the power of medical. 
{kill to ſuggeſt, In point of prudence, to which 
only my preſcriptions apply, I can adviſe no- 
thing ſo proper for Mi Meekly himſelf, as to 
imitate the conduct of the hu/tand of that little 
lady he defcribes, the miſtreſs of the Dutch 
Bavy-houſe; between whom and his wife, tho 
there ſubliſts a very intimate connection, there 
is yet a contract of a particular kind; when- 
ever the gentleman is at home, the lady is a- 
broad, and vice verſa, In their houſe, in- 
deed, I do not obſerve any children; from 
which 1 conclude, that they have all been ſent 
to the academy and the boarding-ichool. 

Ne 22. 
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Sincerum cupimus vas incruſtare. HoRAT. 
To the AurHOR of the MIRROR. 
8 1 N. 

Our MIRROR, it ſeems, poſſeſſes un- 
common virtues, and you generouſly 
hold it out to the public, that we may dreſs 
our characters at it. I truſt it is, at leaſt, a 
faithful glaſs, and will give a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe lurking imperfections or excel- 
lencies which we diſtinguith with difficulty, or 
ſometimes altogether overlook, I ſtruggle, 
therefore, to get forward in the crowd, and 
to ſet before your moral MIRROR a perſonage 
who has long embarraſſed me. 
The obſervation of character, ako 1 alt 
locked beyond a college for happineſs, form- 
ed not only my amuſement, but, for ſome 
years, my favourite ſtudy, I had been ſo for- 
tunate as early to imbibe ſtrict notions of mo- 
rality and religion, and to arrive at manhood 
in perfect ignorance of vicious pleaſure, My 
; heart was, cherefore, led to place its hopes of 
— 2 happineſs 


2 
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happineſs in love and friendſhip : But books 
had taught me to dread miſplacing my affec- 
tions. On this account, anxious to gratify 
the /i d'aimer that engroſſed me, I bent the 
whole of my little talents to diſcern the cha- 
racters of my acquaintance ; and, blending 
ſentiments of religion with high notions of 
moral excellence, and the refined intercourſe 
of cultivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, 
where I ance formed an attachment, it would | 
laſt for ever, 

Inn this ſtate of mind 1 became acquainted 
with Cleone. She was young and beautiful, 
but without that dimpling play of features 
which indicates, in ſome women, a mind of 


extreme ſenſibility, Her eye beſpoke good 


ſenſe, and was ſometimes lighted up with vi- 
vacity, but never ſparkled with the keenneſs 
of unreſtrained joy, nor melted with the ſuf- 
Fuſion of indulged ſorrow. Her manner and 
adureſs had no tendency to familiarity ; it Was 
gentecl, rather than graceful. Her voice in 
converſation was ſuited to her manner; it 
poſſeſſed thoſe level tones which never offend, 
but ſeldom give pleaſure, and ſeldomer emo- 
tion. EE 
Her converſation. was plain and ſenüble. 
Never 
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Never attempting wit or bumour, ſhe con- 
tented herſelf with expreſſing, in correct and 
unaffected language, juſt ſentiments on man- 
ners, and on works of taſte : And the genius 
ſhe diſplayed in compoſitions. becoming her 
ſex, and the propriety of her own conduct, 
did honour to her criticiſms. She ſung with 
uncommon excellence. Her voice ſcemed to 
unfold itſelf in ſinging, to ſuit every muſical 
expreſſion, and to aſſume every tone of paſ- 
fon ſhe wiſhed to utter. never felt the 
power of ſimple melody in agitating, affecting, 
and pleaſing, more ſtrongly than tr om her 
performance. | 

In company ſhe was attentive, prevenante, 
but not inſinuating; and, though ſhe ſeemed 
to court the ſocicty of men of letters and taſte, 
and to profeis having intimate friendſhips with. 
ſome-individuals among them, I never could. 
perceive that ſhe was ſubject to the common 
weakneſs of making a par ade of this kind of 
intercourſe, 

Moſt people would wp that I bad found 
in Cleone the friend I was OR} for both 
of us knew we could never. be nearer than 
friends to each other, and ſh. treated me with. 
| ſome diſtindlon. 1 found it, however, im- 
| T2 poſſible 


% Tur Mini en Na, 
poſſible to know her ſo well as to place in her 
the complete confidence eſſential to friendſhip, 
The minuteſt attention to every circumſtance 
in her appearance and behaviour, and ſtudy- 

ing her for ycars in all the little varieties of 
fituation that an intimate acquaintance gave 

acceſs to obſerve, proved unequal to diſcover 
with certainty the genuine character of her 
diſpoſition or temper. No caprice betrayed 

her: No predominant ſhade could be marked 
in her tears, in her laugh, or in her ſmiles. 
Sometimes, however, I have thought ſne 
breathed a ſoftneſs of ſout that tempted me 
to believe her generous; but, when I conſi- 
dered a little, the inner receſſes of her heart 
appeared ſtill ſhut againſt the obſerver; and I 
well knew, that even poignant ſenſibility is not 
| inconſiſtent with predominant ſelfiſhneſs... 
When contemplating Cleone, I have often 

thought of that beautiful trait in the deſcrip- 
tion of Petrarc?'s Laura: © Il lampeggiar dell' 
* angelico riſo *.“ Theſe flaſhes of affection 
breaking from the ſoul, alone diſplay the 
truth, generoſity, and tenderneſs, that de- 
| ſerve a friend. Theſe gleams from the heart 


* The lightning of her angel ſinile. 


ſhow 
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ſhow us all its intricacies, its weakneſs and its 
vigour, and expoſe it naked and undiſguiſed 
to the ſpectator. A ſingle minute will, in this 
way, give more knowledge of a character, 
and juſtly, therefore, attract more confidence, 


| than twenty years experience of refinement of 


_ taſte and propriety of conduct. 

I am willing to believe it was ſome error in 
education which had wrapt up Cleone's cha- 
racter in ſo much obſcurity, and not any na- 
tural defect that rendered it prudent to be in- 
viſible. If there is an error of this kind, 1 
hope your Mirror will expoſe it, and prevent 
it from robbing ſuperior minds of their beſt 


reward — the confidence of each other. 


In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, we have few 
opportunities of exhibiting our true characters 
by our actions; and the habits of the world ſoon 
throw upon our manners a veil that is impe- 
netrable to others, and nearly ſo to ourſelves. 
Hence the only period when we can form 
friendſhips is a few years in youth; for there 
is a reſerve in the deportment, and a certain 
ſelfiſhneſs in the occupations, of manhood, 
_ unfavourable to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is, therefore, fatal to the very 
ſource of friendſhip, if, when yet children, 
we 
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we are to be prematurely bedaubed with the 
varniſh of the world. And yet, I fear, this 
is the neceſſary effect of modern education. 
In place of cheriſhing the amiable ſimplicity 
and frank neſs of children, every emanation of 
the heart is checked by the conſtant reſtraints, 
diſlimulation, and frivolous forms of faſhion- 
able addreſs, with which we haraſs them, 
Hence they are nearly the ſame at fourteen as 
at five and twenty, when, after a youth ſpent 
in joyleſs diſſipation, they enter life, ſlaves to 
ſelfiſh appetites and reigning prejudices, and 
devoid of that virtuous energy of ſoul which 
ſtrong attachments, and the habits of deſer- 
ved confidence, inſpire. Even thoſe who, like 
Cleone, poſſeſs minds ſuperior to thecommon 
mould, though they cultivate their talents with 
ſucceſs, and, in ſome meaſure, educate them- 
| ſelves anew, find it impoſſible to get rid en- 
tirely of that artificial manner, and thoſe ha- 
bits of reſtraint, with which they had been ſo 
early imbued, | | 
Thus, like French tailors and dancing-ma- 
ſters, pretending to add grace and ornament 
to nature, we conſtrain, diſtort, and incum- 
ber her; whereas the education of a poliſhed _ 
age 
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age ſhould, like the drapery of a fine ſtatue 
or portrait, confer decency, propriety, and e- 
legance, and gracefully veil, but by no means 
conceal, the beautiful forms of nature. 


LALIUS. 
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Et iſti 


Errori nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeftum. 


Hon. 


Was lately applied to by a friend, in be- 
half of a gentleman, who, he ſaid, had 
been unfortunate in life, to whom he was de- 
ſirous of doing a particular piece of ſervice, 
in which he thought my aſliſtance might be 
uſeful : * Poor fellow!“ ſaid he, © I wiſh to 
« ſerve him, becauſe I always knew him, diſ- 
e ſipated and thoughtleſs as he was, to be a 
ec good. hearted man, guilty of many impru- 
cc dent things, indeed, but without meaning 
ce any 8 In thort, no one's enemy but his 
ce un. 
1 5 learned more particularly the 
circumſtances of this gentleman's life and con- 
verſation, which I will take the liberty of lay- 
ing before my readers, in order to ſhow them 
what they are to underſtand by the terms u- 
ſed by my friend, terms which, 1 believe, he 
was no wiſe a in uſing. : 


| The 
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The perſon whoſe intereſts he eſpouſed, 
was heir to a very conſiderable eſtate. He 
Joſt his father when an infant; and being, 
unfortunately, an only ſon, was too much the 
darling of his mother ever to be contradicted. 
During his childhood he was not ſuffered to 
play with his equals, becauſe he was to be the 
king of all ſports, and to be allowed a ſove- 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the per- 
ions and properties of his play-fellows. At 
ſchool he was attended by a ſervant, who 
helped him to fhraſb boys who were too ſtrong 
to be thraſhed by himſelf, and had a tutor at 
home, who tranſlated the Latin which was too 
hard for him to tranſlate. At college he be- 
gan to aſſume the man, by treating at taverns, - 
making parties to the country, filling his tu- 
tor drunk, and hiring black-guards to break 

the windows of the Profeſſor with whom he 
was boarded. He took in ſucceſſion the de- 
grees of a wag, a pickle, and a lad of mettle. 
For a while, having made an elopement with 
his mother's maid, and fathered three chil- 
dren of other people, he got the appellation 
of a diſſipated dag; but, at laſt, betaking him- 
ſelf entirely to the bottle, and growing red- 
faced and fat, he obtained the denomination 


of 
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of an honeſt fellow 3 ; which title he continued 
to enjoy as long as he had money to pay, or 
indeed, much longer, while he had credit to 
ſcore, for his reckoning. | 
During this laſt part of his progreſs, he 
married a poor girl, whom her father, from a 
miſtaken idea of his fortune, forced to ſacri— 
fice herſelf to his wiſhes. After a very thort 
ſpace, he grew too indifferent about her to 
uſe her ill, and broke her heart with the beſt- 
natured neglect in the world. Of two chil- 
| dren whom he had by her, one died at nurſe 
| ſoon after the death of its mother; the eldeſt, 
a boy of ſpirit like his father, after twice run- 
ning away from ſchool, was at laſt ſent a- 
board a Guinea-man, and was knocked on the 
head by a ſailor, in a quarrel about a Negro 
wench, on the coaſt of Africa. 
Seneroſity, however, was a part of his cha- 
rafter which he never forfeited. Beſide lend- 
ing money genteclly to many worthleſs com- 
panions, and becoming ſurety for every man 
who aſked him, he did /me truly charitable 
actions to very deſerving objects. Theſe were 
told to his honour; and people who had met 
with refuſals from more conſiderate men, . 
ſpoke of ſuch actions as the genuine teſt of 
= fecling 
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feeling . humanity. They miſinterpreted | 
| ſcripture for indulgence to his errors on ac- 
count of his charity, and extolled the good- 
neſs of his heart in every company where he 


was mentioned. Even while his mother,. du- 


ring her laſt illneſs, was obliged to accept of 


money from her phyſician, becauſe ſhe could 


not obtain payment of her jointure, and while, 


after her deceaſe, his two ſiſters were dunning 
him every day, without effect, for the ſmall 


annuity left them by their father, he was call- 


ed a good-hearted man by three fourths of his 


acquaintance ; and when, after having pawn- 


ed their cloaths, rather than diſtreſs him, 
thoſe fiſters commenced a law-ſuit to force him 
to do them juſtice, the ſame impartial judges 
pronounced them hard hearted and unnatural; 
nay, the ſtory is ſtill told to their prejudice, 
though they now prevent their brother from 
ſtarving, out of the profits of a little ſhop 


which they were then phliged to {et up for 


their ſupport. 


The abuſe of the terms uſed by my friend „ 
in regard to the charaQer of this unfortunate 


man, would be ſuſſiciently ſtriking from the 


relation J have given, without the neceſſity 
of my offering any comment on it. Yet the 


Vor. I. . miſapplication 


= 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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miſapplication of them is a thouſand times 


repeated by people who have known and felt 
inſtances equally glaring of ſuch injuſtice. It 
may ſeem invidious to leſſen the praifes of any 


praiſe-worthy quality; but it is eſſential to 


the intereſts of virtue, that inſenſi bility ſhould 
not be allowed to aſſume the title of good na- 
ture, nor prefue n to uſurp the honours of 


generoſity. 


'The effect of ſuch miſplaced and ill-found- 


ed indulgence is hurtful in a double degree. 
It encourages the evil. which it forbears to 
cenſure, and diſcourages the good qualities 
which are found in men of decent and ſober 


characters. If we look into the private hi- 
ſtories of unfortunate families, we will find 


moſt of their calamities to have proceeded 
from a neglect of the uſeful duties of ſobrie- 


ty, economy, and attention to domeſtic con- 
cerns, which, though they ſhine not in the 


eye of the world, nay, are often ſubjected to 


its obloquy, are yet the ſureſt guardians of 
virtue, of honour, and of independence. 
Be juſt before you are generous, is a good 


old proverb, which the profligate hero of a 
much-admired comedy i is made to ridicule e in 


a well. tur ned, and eren a ſentimental period. 
But 
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But what right have thoſe ſquanderers of 
their own and other mens fortunes to aſſume 
the merit of genero/ity * Is parting with that 
money, which they value ſo little, geners/ity ? 
Let them reſtrain their diſſipation, their riot, 
their debauchery, when they are told that 
theſe bring ruin on the perſons and families 
of the honeſt and the induſtrious; let them 
facrifice one pleaſure to humanity, and then 
tell us of their generoſity and their feeling. A 
tranſient inſtance, in which the prodigal re- 
lieved want with his purſe, or the thought- 
leſs debauchee promoted merit by his intereſt, 
no more deſerves the appellation of genergſity, 
than the raſhneſs of a druakard is intitled to 
the praiſcs of valovr, or the freaks of a mad- 
man to the laurels of genius. 

In the character of a man conſidered as a 
being of any reſpect at all, we immediately 
ſce a relation to his friends, his neighbours, 
and his country. His duties only confer real 
dignity, and, what may not be ſo eaſily al- 
lowed, but is equally true, can beſtow real 
pleaſure. I know not an animal more inſigni- 
ficant, or leſs happy, than a man without any 
ties of affection, or any exerciſe of duty, He 
muſt be very forlorn, or very deſpicable, in- 

Q 2 2 deed, 5 


—— ——— —jäᷣ 
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deed, to whom it is poſlible to apply the 
phraſe uſed by my friend, in charaQterizing 
the perſon whole ſtory I have related above, 
and to ſay, that he is n one's enemy but his” 
oon. 
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| Non ſatis oft pulchra 45 poemata ; 5 dulcis 


funto, Hon. 


ATURE is for ever 29 2 Ag us. We cang 
as often as we pleaſe, contemplate the 
variety of her productions, and feel the power 
of her beauty. We may feaſt our imagina- 
tions with the verdure of waving groves, the 
diverſiſied colours of an evening ſky, or the 
windings of a limpid river. We may dwell 

with rapture on thoſe more ſublime exhibi- 
tions of nature, the raging tempeſt, the bil- 
lowy deep, or the ſtupendous precipice, that 
lift the ſoul with delightful amazement, and 
ſcem almoſt to ſuſpend her exertions. Theſe 
beautiful and vaſt appearances are fo capable 

of affording pleaſure, that they become fa- 
vourite ſubjects with the poet and the painter; 

they charm us in deſcription, or they glow 
upon canvaſs, Indeed, the imitations of e- 
minent artiſts have been held on an equal 
footing, in regard to the pleaſure they yield, 
with the works of Nature herſelf, and have 
ſometimes been deemed ſuperior. This ſub- 


2 ;ject 
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ject deſerves attention; how it happens, that 
the deſcriptions of the poet, and the imita- 
tions of the painter, ſeem to communicate 
more delight chan the Hogs they deſcribe or 
imitate. 

In eſtimating the reſpective merits of na- 
ture and of art, it will readily be admitted, 
that the preference, in every ſingle object, is 
due to the former. Take the ſimpleſt bloſſom 
that blows, obſerve its tints or its ſtructure, 
and you will own them unrivalled. What 
pencil, how animated ſoever, can equal the 
glories of the ſky at ſunſet ? or, can the re- 
preſentations of moon-light, even by Homer, 
Milton, and Shakeſpeare, be more exquiſitely _ 

jiniſhed than the rea! ſcenery of a moon- light 
night! 7 

If the poet and ine are capable of yield- 
ing ſuperior pleaſure, in their exhibitions, to 
what we receive from the works of their great 
original, it is in the manner of grouping their 
objects, and by their {Kill in arrangement. In 
particular, they give uncommon delight, by 
attending not merely to unity of deſign, but 
to unity, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
in the ſeclings they would excite, In the 
works of Nature, unleſs ſhe h as been orna- 
. mented 
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mented and reformed by the taſte of an in- 
genious improver, intentions of this ſort are 
very ſeldom apparent. Objects that are gay, 
melancholy, ſolemn, tranquil, impetuous, 
and fantaſtic, are thrown together, without 
any regard to the influences of arrangement, 
or to the conſiſtency of their effects on the 
mind, 'The elegant artiſt, on the contrary, ; 
though his works be adorned with unbound- 
cd variety, ſuggeſts only thoſe objects that ex- 
cite ſimilar or kindred emotions, and excludes 
every thing of an oppolite, or even of a dif- 
ferent tendency, If the ſcene he deſcribes be 
ſolemn, no lively nor fantaſtic image can have 
admiſſion: but if, in a ſprightly mood, he 
diſplays ſcenes of feſtivity, every penſive and 
oloomy thought is debarred. - Thus the fi- 
gurcs he delineates have one undivided direc- 
tion; they make one great and entire impreſ- 
5 ſion. 8 
To illuſtrate this remark, let us obſerve the 
conduct of Milton in his two celebrated poems, 
X L Allegro, and 1/ Penſereſo. 
In the Y Allegro, meaning to excite a cheer- 
ful mood, he ſuggeſts a variety of objects; for 
variety, by giving conſiderable exerciſe to the 
mind, and by not luring / it to reſt long on 
the 
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the ſame.appearance, occaſions briſk and exhila- 
rating emotions. Accordingly, the poet ſhews 
us, at one glance, and, as it Wares with a ſingle 
daſh of his pen, 


Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray, 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt 
The labouring clouds do often reſt ; 

Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


The objects themſelves are cheerful ; for, be- 
ſides having brooks, meadows, and flowers, 
we have the whiſtling plowman, the ſinging 
milk- maid, the mower whetting his ſcythe, 
and the ſhepherd piping be neath a ſhade. 
Theſe images, ſo numerous, ſo various, and : 
fo cheerful, are animated by lively con- 
traſts: We have the mountains oppoſed to 
the meadows, * Shallow brooks and rivers 
60 wide.“ Add to this, that the charms of the 
landſcape are heightened by the bloom of a 
ſmiling ſeaſon ; and that the light poured up- 
on the whole is the delightful radiance ot « 


ſummer morning. 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 


Where the great Sun begins his ſtate, 
| Rob d 
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Rob'd i in flames of amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liv'ries dight. 


Every image is lively; every thing different 
is with-held ; all the emotions the poet excites 
are of one character and complexion. 

Let us now obſerve the conduct of his I 
Penſereſo. This poem is, in every reſpect, an 
exact counterpart to the former. And the 
intention of the poet being to promote a ſe- 

rious and ſolemn mood, he removes every 

thing lively: © Hence vain deluding joys.” 
He quits ſociety 3 he chuſes filence, and op- 
portunities for deep reflection; “ Some ſtill 
« removed place will fit.” The objects he 
preſents are few. In the quotation, begin- 
ning with “ Ruſſet lawns,” there are eight 
leading images; in the following, of equal 
1 there Is only one: 


To behold the tics moon, 
| Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had been led aſtray | 
Through the heav'n's wide Fe way 3 3 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd | 

Stooping . a 1 chad,” 


The ſounds that can be, in any reſpecl, a- 
grecable 
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greeable to him, muſt correſpond with his 
preſent humour: Not the ſong of the milk. 
maid, but that of the nightingale not the 
whiſtling plowman, but the ſound of the 

curfeu. His images ſucceed one another 
Nowly, without any rapid or abrupt tranſi- 
tions, without any enlivening contraſts; and 
he will have no other light for his landſcape 
than that of the moon: Or, if he cannot en- 
joy the ſcene without doors, he will have no 
other light within than that of dying embers, 
or of a ſolitary lamp at midnight. The time, 
and the place he chuſes for his retreat, are 
perfectly ſuited to his employment; for he is 
engaged in deep meditation, and in conſidering 


What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Ti immortal mind. 


Every image is ſolemn every thing different 
is with-held: Here, as before, all the emo- 
tions the poet excites are of one character and 
complexion. It is owing, in a great meaſure, | 
to this attention in the writer, to preſerve u- 
nity and conſiſtency of ſentiment, that, not- 
__ withſtanding conſiderable imperfections in the. 
language and verſification, L' Allegro and Hl-. 


 Penſerofo have lo many adnurer 8. 1 
The 
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The ſkill of the poet and painter, in form- 
ing their works ſo as to excite kindred and 
united emotions, deſerves the greater atten- 
tion, that perſons of true taſte are not ſo much 
affected, even in contemplating the beauties 
of nature with the mere perception of exter- 


nal objects, as with the general influences of 


their union and correſpondence. It is not 
that particular tree, or that cavern, or that 


caſcade, which affords them all their enjoy- 
ment; they derive their chief pleaſure from 
the united effect of the tree, the cavern, and 


the caſcade. A perſon of ſenſibility will be 
leſs able, perhaps, than another, to give an 
exact account of the different parts of an ex- 


 quiſite landſcape, of its length, width, and 


the number of objects it contains. Yet the 


general effect poſſeſſes him altogether, and 
produces in his mind very uncommon ſenſa- 
tions. The impulſe, however, is tender, and 


cannot be deſcribed. Indeed, it is the power 
of producing thefe ſenſations that gives the 


ſtamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to f 


the works of the poet, Verſes may be po- 


liſhed, and may glow with excellent imagery 
but unleſs, like the poems of Parnel, or the 


leſſer poems of Milton, they pleaſe by their 
LY enchanting 


Ac 
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enchanting influence on the heart, and by ex- 
citing feelings that are conſiſtent, or of a ſi- 
milar tendency, they are never truly delight 
ful Horace, I think, expreſſes this ſenti— 
ment, when he ſays, in the words of my 
motto, ' 


Nen fatis o pulchra oe poemata; ;  dulcia 
ſunto ; © 


and an mention to this circumſtance is ſo im 
portant, that, along with ſome other exer- 
rions, it enables the poet and Fe at leaſt, 
40 rival the works of nature. 
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To the AUTHOR of the MIRROR. 
= „ 


Oux time ago I troubled you wits'a letter, 
giving an account of a particular ſort of 
. felt by the families of men of ſmall 

fortunes, from their acquaintance with thoſe - 

of great ones. I am emboldened by the fa- ' 
vourable reception of my firſt letter to write 
you a ſecond upon the ſame ſubject. 
You will remember, Sir, my account of a 
viſit which my daughters paid to a great lady 
in our neighbourhood, and of the effects 
which that viſit had upon them. I was be- 
ginning to hope that time, and the ſobriety of 
manners which home exhibited, would re- 
ſtore them to their former ſituation, when, 
unfortunately, a circumſtance happened, {till 

more fatal to me than their expedition 3 

| 'This, Sir, was the honour of a vide : 

from the great lady in return. 

1 was juſt returning from the fuperintend- 


ence of my plows in a field I have lately in-⸗ 5 


cloſed, when I was met, on the green before 
Lor. I, + 1 
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my door, by a gentleman (for ſuch I took _ 
him to be) mounted upon a very handſome 
gelding, who aſked me, by the appellation of 
Honest friend, if this was not Mr Homeſpun's ; 


and, in the ſame breath, whether the ladies 4 


were at home? I told him, my name was 
Homeſpun, the houſe was mine, and my wife 
and daughtcrs were, I believed, within. Up- 
on this, the young man, pulling off his hat, 
and begging my pardon for calling me honeft, 
ſaid, he was diſpatched by Lady ———, with 
her compliments to Mrs and Mifſes Homeſpun, | 
and that, if convenient, ſhe intended herſelf 
the honour of dining with them, on her re- 
turn from B— park, (the ſeat of another 
great and rich lady in our neighbourhood). 

I confeſs, Mr MirroR, I was ſtruck ſome- 
v hat of a heap with the meſſage; and it would 
not, in all probability, have received an im- 
mediate anſwer, had it not been overheard by 
any eldeſt daughter, who had come to the win- | 
dow on the appearance of a ſtranger. © Mr 
& Papillt,” ſaid ſhe immediately, * I rejoice 
ce to fee you; I hope your Lady, and all the 
family, are well.” © Very much at your fer- 
„vice, Ma*am,” he replied, with a low bow; 
48 my Lady ſent me before, with the offer of 
ro her 
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« her beſt compliments, and that, if conve— 
„ nient”— and fo forth, repeating his words 
to me. © She does us infinite honour,” ſaid. 
my young Madam, * let her ladyſhip know 
© how happy her viſit will make us; bur, 
* in the mean time, Mr Papillot, give your 
« horſe to one of the ſervants, and come in 
« and have a glaſs of ſomething after your 
« ride.“ © I am afraid,“ anſwered he, (pull- 
ing out his right-hand watch, for, would you 
0 believe it, Sir? the fellow had one in each 
fob), © I ſhall hardly have time to meet my 
« Lady at the place ſhe appointed me.” On : a 
ſecond invitation, however, he diſmounted, 
and went into the houſe, leaving his horſe to 
the care of the ſervants ; but the ſervants, as 
my daughter very well knew, were all in the 
fields at work; ſo I, who have a liking for a 
good horſe, and cannot bear to ſee him ne- 
glected, had the honour of nn Mr Pa- 
The e 5 in the ſtable myſelf. 
After about an hour's ſtay, for the htl 
man ſeemed to forget his hurry within doors, 
Mr Papillot departed. My daughters, I mean 
the two polite ones, obſerved how handſome 
he was; and added another obſervation, that 
it was only to particular friends my Lady ſent 
= | meſſages 


ö 
BH 
| 
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my door, by a gentleman (for wien 1 1005 


Honeſt friend, if this was not Mr Homeſpun's ; 
and, in the ſame breath, whether the ladies 


Homeſhun, the houſe was mine, and my wife 
and daughters were, I believed, within. Up- 
on this, the young man, pulling off his hat, 


ſaid, he was diſpatched by Lady — 
her compliments to Mrs and Miſſes Homeſpun, 


the honour of dining with them, on her re- 
turn from B 
great and rich lady in our neighbourhood). 


what of 4 heap with the metlage ; and | IT would 


mediate anſwer, had it not been overheard by 


to ſee you; J hope your Lady, and all the 
family, are well.” © Very much at your fer- 
vice, Ma'am,“ he replied, with a low bow; 
e my Lady ſent me before, with the offer of 


him to be) mounted upon a very handſome 
gelding, who aſked me, by the appellation of 


were at home? I told him, my name was 


and begging my pardon for calling me honeft, 
„ with 


and that, if convenient, ſhe intended herſelf 


park, (the ſeat of another 


I confeſs, Mr MiRROR, I was ſtruck ſome- 


not, in all pr obability, have received an im- 
my eldeſt daughter, who had come to the win- 


dow on the appearance of a ſtranger. *©* Mr 
% Papillot,“ faid ſhe immediately, * I rejoice 


46 her 
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« her beſt FOR and that, if conve- 
«© mient”— and ſo forth, repeating his words 
to me. „ She does us infinite honour,” ſaid 
my young Madam, * let her ladyſhip know 
« how happy her viſit will make us; but, 
« in the mean time, Mr Papilloat, give your 

« horſe to one of the ſervants, and come in 
« and have a glaſs of ſomething after your 
cc ride.” I am afraid,” anſwered he, (pull- 

ing out his right-hand watch, for, would you 
believe it, Sir? the fellow had one in each 
fob), © I ſhall hardly have time to meet my 
Lady at the place ſhe appointed me.” Ona 
ſecond invitation, however, he diſmounted, 
and went into the houſe, leaving his horſe to 
the care of the ſervants ; but the ſervants, as 
my daughter very well knew, were all in the 
fields at work; ſo I, who have a liking for a 
good horſe, and cannot bear to ſee him ne- 

glected, had the honour of putting Mr Pa- 
pillot's in the ſtable myſelf. 
After about an hour's re for the POLAR | 
man ſeemed to forget his hurry within doors, 
Mr Papillot departed. My daughters, I mean 
the two polite ones, obſerved how handſome 
he was; and added another obſervation, that 
it was only to particular friends my Lady ſent 
55 VF 
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mciTages by him, who was her own body-ſer- 
vant, and not accuſtomed to ſuch offices. My 
wife ſecmed highly pleaſed with this Jaſt re- 
mark; I was about to be angry; but on ſuch 
occaſions it is not my way to lay much; I ge- 
nerally ſhrug up my ſhoulders in Glence ; yet, 
as I ſaid before, Mr MIRROR, I would not 
have you think me hen-peck' d. 
By this time, every domeſtic about my Gs 
male and female, were called from their ſeve- 
ral employments to aſſiſt in the preparations 
for her Ladyſhip's reception. It would tire 
you to enumerate the various ſhifts that were 
made, by purchaſing, borrowing, &c. to fur- 
niſh out a dinner ſuitable to the occaſion. My 
little grey poney, which I keep for ſending to 
market, broke his wind in the cauſe, and has 
never been good for any thing ſince. fa: 
Nor was there leſs ado in making ourſelves 
and our attendants fit to appear before ſuch 
company. The female part of the family ma- 
naged the matter pretty eaſily, women, I ob- 
ſerve, having a natural talent that way, My 
wife took upon herſelf the charge of apparel- 
ing me for the occaſion. A laced ſuit which 
I had worn at my marriage was got up for tlie 
| purpoſe 3 3 but the brecches burſt a ſcam at the 


very 
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very firſt attempt of pulling them on, and the 
ſlee ves of the coat were alſo impracticable; ſo 
the was forced to content herſelf with clothing 
me in my Sunday's coat and breeches, with the 
laced waiſtcoat of the above-mentioned ſuit, ſlit 
in the back, to ſet them off a little. My gar- 
dener, who has been accuſtomed, indeed, to 
ſerve in many capacities, had his head crop- 
ped, curled, and powdered, for the part of 
butler; one of the beſt-looking plow-boys had 
a yellow cape clapped to his Sunday's coat to 
make him paſs for a ſervant in livery; and we 
borrowed my ſon. in- law the parſon's man for 
a third hand. 5 
All this was iccomelified; though not with- 
out ſome tumult and diſorder, before the ar- 
_ rival of the great lady. She gave us, indeed, 
more time for the purpole than we looked. 
for, as it was near fix o'clock before ſhe arri- 
ved. But this was productive of a misfortune 
on the other hand; the dinner my poor wife 
had buſtled, ſweated, and ſcolded for, was fo 
 over-boiled, over-ſtewed, and ovwr roaſts d, 
that it needed the appetite of ſo late an hour 
to make it go well down even with me, who 
am not very nice in theſe matters: luckily her 


kadylbio, as I am told, never cats much, ſor 
| = 3 | fear 
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fear of ſpoiling her WN now chat ſmall 
waiſts have come into faſhion again. | 
Phe dinner, however, though ſpoiled in the 
cooking, was not thrown away, as her Lady- 
ſhip's train made ſhift to eat the greateſt port 
of it. When I ſay her train, I do not mean 
her ſervants only, of which there were half a 
_ dozen in livery, beſide the illuſtrious Mr Pa- 
' pillt, and her Ladyſhip's maid, gentlewoman 
I thould fay, who had a table to themſelves. 
Her partour-attendants were equally -nume- 
rous, conſiſting of two ladies and fix gentle- 


men, who had accompanied her Ladyſhip in 


this excurſion, and did us the honour of co- 
ming to eat and drink with us, and bringing 
their ſervants to do the ſame, though we had 
never ſeen or heard of them before. 
During thre progreſs of this entertainment, 
there were ſeveral little embarraſſments which 
might appear ndicuious in deſcription, but 
were matters of ſerious diſtreſs to us. Soup 
was ſpilled, diſhes overturned, and glaſſes 
broken, by the aukwardnefs of our attend— 
_ ants; and things were not a bit mended by my 
wifc' s ſolicitude (who, to do her juſtice, had 
all ber eyes about her) to correct them. 
From 
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From the time of her Ladyſhip' 8 arrival, it 
was impoſlible that dinner could be over be- 
fore it was dark; this, with the conſideration f 
of the bad road ſhe had to paſs through in her 
way to the next houſe ſhe meant to viſit, pro- 
duced arr invitation from my wife and daugh- 
ters to paſs the night with us, which, after a 
few words of apology for the trouble ſhe gave 
Wh and a few more of the honour we recei- 
ved, was agreed to; This gave riſe to a new 
ſcene” of preparation; rather more difficult 
than that before dinner. My wife and I were 
diflodged from our own apartment, to make 
room for our noble gueſt. Our Four daughh- 
ters were crammed in by us, and ſlept on the 
floor, that their rooms might be left for the 
two ladies and four of the gentlemen who 
were intitled to the greateſt degree of reſpect; 
for the remaining two, we found beds at my 
ſon-in-law's. My two eldeſt daughters had, 
indeed, little time to fleep, being cloſetted the 
greateſt part of the night with their right ho- 
nourable viſitor. My offices were turned top- 
ſy-turvy for the commodation of the ſer- 
vrants of my gueſts, and my own horſes turn- 
ed into the fields, that their's might occupy 
| =y ſtable, | 
N 
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All theſe are hardſhips of their kind, Mer 
MirRoR, which the honour that accompanies 
them ſeems to me not fully to compenſate ; 
but theſe are flight grievances, in compariſon 
with what I bave to complain of as the effects 
of this viſit. The malady of my two eldeſt 
daughters is not only returned with increaſed 
violence upon them, but has now communi- 
cated itſelf to every other branch of my fami- 
ly. My wife, formerly a decent diſcreet wo- 
man, who liked her own way, indeed, but 
was a notable manager, now talks of this and 
that piece of expence as neceſſary to the rank 
of a gentlewoman, and has lately dropped ſome 
br oad hints, that a winter in town is neceflary - 
to the accompliſhment of one. My two 
younger daughters have got the heads that 
formerly bclonged to their elder fiſters, to 
each of whom, unfortunately, the great Lady 
_ preſented a ſet of feathers, for which new 

Heads were eſſentially requiſite, 
The inſide of all of them has undergone a 
very ſtriking metamorphoſis from this one 
night's inſtruction of their viſitor. There is, 
it ſeems, a faſhion in morality, as well as in 
dreſs; and the preſent mode is not quite ſo 
ſtrait-laccd as the ſtays are. My two fine la- 
| dice 
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dies talked, a few mornings ago, of ſuch a 
gentleman's connection with Miſs C—, and 
ſuch another's arrangement with 1407 G—, 
with all the eaſe in the world; yet theſe 
words, I find, being interpreted, mean no- 
thing leſs than /ornication and adultery. I 

ſometimes remonſtrate warmly, eſpecially when 
I have my ſon-in-law to back me, againſt theſe 
new-fangled freedoms ; but another doctrine 
they have learned is, that a Father and a par- 
Vn may preach as they pleaſe, but are to be 
followed only according to the inclination of 
their audience. Indeed I could not help ob- 
ſerving, that my Lady never mention- 2 
ed her abſent Lord, (who, I underſtand, is 
ſeldom of her parties), except ſometimes to 
let us know how much the differed i in opinion 
from him. *: 


This contempt of authority, and affectation | 
of faſhion, has gone a ſtep lower in my houſe- 
hold. My gardener has tied his hair behind, 
and ſtolen my flour to powder it ever ſince he 
ſaw Mr Papillot; and yeſterday he gave me 
warning that he ſhould leave me next term, if 
I did not take him into the houſe, and pro- 
vide another hand for the work in the gar- 
den. I found a great hoyden, who waſhes 
2 my 
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my daughters linens, fitting, the other after- 
noon, dreſſed in one of their caſt fly-caps, 
entertaining this ſame oaf of a gardener, and 
the wives of two of my farm-ſervants, with 
tea, forſooth; and when I quarrelled her for 

it, ſhe replied, that rs Dimmity, my Lady 
——— —'; gentlewoman, told her all the maids 
at - had tea, and ſaw company, of an 


5 0 
But I am de on a reformation, Mr | 
MirRoR, and ſhall let my wite and daughters 
| know, that I will be maſter of my own houſe 
and my own expences, and will neither be 
made a fool or a beggar, though it were after 
the manner of the greateſt Lord in Chriſten: 
dom. Yet I confeſs 1 am always for trying 
gentle methods firſt. I beg, therefore, that 
you will infert this in your next paper, and 
add to it ſome exhortations of your own to 
prevail on them, if poſſible, to give over a be- 
haviour, which, I think, under favour, is ra · 
ther improper even in great folks, but is cer- 
tainly ruinous to little ones. 


JOHN HOMESPUN 


Mr 
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Mr Masten W too l to 
be ſhortened, leaves me not room at preſent 
for any obſervations. But I have ſeen the 
change of manners among ſome of my coun- 
trywomen, for ſeveral years paſt, with the 
moſt ſenſible regret; and I intend ſoon to de- 
vote a paper to a ſerious remonſtrance with 
| them on the ſubject. 


* 
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OrhiNò can give a truer picture of the 
manners of any particular age, or point 
out more ſtrongly thoſe circumſtances which 
diſtinguiſh it from others, than the change 
that takes place in the rules eſtabliſhed as to 
the external conduct of men in ſociety, or in 
what may be called the ſyſtem of politeneſs. _ 
It were abſurd to ſay, that, from a man's 
external conduct, we are always to judge of 
the feelings of his mind; but, certainly, when 
there are rules laid down for mens external 
behaviour to one another, we may conclude, 
that there are ſome general feelings prevalent 
among the people which dictate thoſe rules, 
and make a deviation from them be conſider- 
cd as improper. When at any time, there- 
fore, an alteration in thoſe general rules takes 
place, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
change has been produced by ſome alteration 
in the feelings, and in the ideas of propriety 
_ and | impropriety of the people. 
Whoever conſiders the rules of external be- 
haxviour eſtabliſhed about a century ago, muſt. 
be convinced, that much leſs attention was 


then 
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then paid by men of high rank to the feelings 
of thoſe beneath them, than in the preſent 
gage. In that ra, a man uſed to meaſure out 
his complaiſance to others according to the 
degree of rank in which they ſtood, compa- 
red with his own, A Peer had a certain man- 
ner of addreſs and ſalutation to a Peer of 
equal rank, a different one to a Peer of an 
inferior order, and, to a commoner, the mode 
of addreſs was diverſified according to the 
_ antiquity of his family, or the extent of his 
poſſeſſions ; ſo that a ſtranger who happen- 
cd to be preſent at the levee of a great man, 
could, with tolerable certainty, by examining 
his features, or attending to the lowneſs of 
his bow, judge of the different degrees of 
dignity among his viſitors. 1 

Were it the purpoſe of the preſent paper, 
this might be traced back to a very remote 
period. By the Earl of Northumberland“ 
Hoilſehold book, begun in the year 1512, it ap- 
| pears, that my Lord's board-end, that is to 
ſay, the end of the table where he and his 
principal gueſts were ſeated, was ſerved with 
a different and more delicate ſort of viands, 
chan thoſe allotted to the lower end. It is 
thought grod,” ſays that curious record, 
Vor. I. BT hat 
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« that no pluvers be bought at no time but only 
& in Chriſtmas, and principal feaſts, and my 
& Lord to be ſerved therewith, and his board- 
cc end, and no other *. 

In this country, and in a period nearer our 
own times, we have heard of a Highland 
chieftain, who died not half a century ago, 
remarkable for his hoſpitality, and for having 
| his table conſtantly crowded with a number of 
gueſts; poſſeſſing a high idea of the dignity 
of his family, and warmly attached to ancient 
manners, he was in uſe very nicely to difcri- 
minate, by his behaviour to them, the ranks 
of the different perſons he entertained. The 
head of the table was occupied by himſelf, 
and the reſt of the company ſat nearer or 
more remote from him according to their re- 
ſpective ranks. All, indeed, were allowed to 
| partake of the ſame cod; but, when the li- 
quor was produced, which was, at that time, 


and perhaps ftill is in ſome parts of Scotland, 


accounted the principal part of a feaſt, a 
different ſort of beverage was aſigned to the 


* The line of Alia ien was hd by a large Salt 
Seller placed in the middle of the table, above which, at 


my Lerd's beard-end, ſat the diſtinguiſhed gueſts, and below 
it thoſe of an inferior claſs, | | 


gueſts, 
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gueſts, according to their different dignities. 
The landlord himſelf, and his family, or near 
relations, drank wine of the beſt kind; to 
perſons next in degree, was allotted wine of 
an inferior ſort; and to gueſts of a ſtill lower 
rank, were allowed only thoſe liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. 
This diſtinction was agreeable to the rules of 
politeneſs at that time eſtabliſned: the enter- 
tainer did not feel any thing diſagreeable in 
making it; nor did any of the entertained 
think themſelves intitled to take this treatment 
amiſs. | 3 
It muſt be admitted, that a debe de of this 
| fort would not be conſonant to the rules of 
_ politeneſs eſtabliſhed in the preſent age. A 
man of good breeding now conſiders the ſame 
degree of attention to be due to every man in 
the rank of a gentleman, be his fortune or 
the antiguity of his family what it may; nay, 
a man of real politeneſs will feel it rather 
more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaiſant to his inferiors in theſe reſpects, 
than to his equals. The idea which in mo- 
dern times is entertained of politeneſs, points 
out ſuch a conduct. It is founded on this, 


chat a man of a cultivated mind is taught to 
8 2 feet 
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feel a greater degree of pleaſure in attending 
to the eaſe and happineſs of people with whom 
he mixes in ſociety, than in ſtudying his own. 
On this account, he gives up what would be 
agreeable to his own taſte, becauſe he finds 
more ſatisfaction in humouring the taſte of 
others. Thus, a gentleman, now-a-days, takes 
the loweſt place at his own table; and, if 
there be any delicacy there, it is ſet apart for 
Bis gueſts. The entertainer finds a much 
more ſenſible pleaſure in beſtowing i it on them, 
than in taking it to himſelf. 
From the ſame cauſe, if a gentleman be in 
company with another not ſo opulent as him- 
ſelf, or however worthy, not poſſeſſed of the 
ſame degree of thoſe adventitious honours 
which are held in eſteem by the world, po- 
liteneſs will teach the former to pay peculiar 
attention and obſervation to the latter. Men, 
even of the higheſt minds, when they are firſt 
introduced into company with their ſuperiors 
in rank or fortune, are apt to feel a certain 
| degree of aukwardneſs and uneaſineſs which 
it requires ſome time and habit to wear off. 
A man of fortune or of rank, if poſſeſſed of 
a ſenſible mind, and real politeneſs, will feel, 
and be at particular pains to remove this. 
Hence 


Hence he will be led to be rather more atten- 
tive to thoſe, who, in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, are reckoned his inferiors, than to o- 
thers who are more upon a footing with him. 
It is not propoſed, in this paper, to inquire 
what are the cauſes of the difference of men's: 
ideas, as to the rules of politeneſs in this and 
the former age, It is ſufficient to obſerve,. 
and the reflection is a very pleaſant one, that 
the modern rules of good-breeding muſt give: 

us a higher idea of the humanity and refine-- 
ment of this age than of the former; and,, 
though the mode of behaviour above men- 
tioned may not be univerſally obſerved in 
practice, yet it is hoped it will not be diſputed, 
that it is conſonant to the rules which are 
now pretty generally eſtabliſhed; 

It ought, however, to be obſerved, that;. 
| when we ſpeak, even. at this day, of good-- 
breeding, of politeneſs, of eomplaiſance, theſe 
expreſſions are always confined to our beha- 
viour towards thoſe who are confidered to be 
in the rank of gentlemen; but no ſyſtem of 
politeneſs or of complaiſance is eſtabliſhed, at 
leaſt in this country, for our behaviour to- 
thoſe of a lower ſtation. The rules of good- 
breeding do not extend to them; and he may 

8 3. "be. 
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be eſteemed the beſt-bred man in the world 
who is a very brute to his ſervants om depend- 
ents. 5 3 
This I cannot help conſidering as a matter 
of regret; and it were to be withed that the 
fame humanity and refinement which recom- 
mend«s an equal attention to all in the rank of 
Gentlemen, would extend ſome degree of that 
attention to thoſe who are in ſtations below 
them. CORR 
It will require but little obſervation to be 
| ſatisfied that all men, in whatever ſituation, 
are endowed with the ſame feelings, (though 
education or example may give them a differ- 
ent modification), and that one in the loweſt 
rank of life may be ſenſible of a piece of in- 
ſolence, or an affront, as well as one in the 
uigheſt. Nay, it ought to be conſidered, that 
the greater the diſproportion of rank, the af- 
front will be the more ſenſibly felt; the great- 
er the diſtance from which it comes, and the 
more unable the perſon affronted to revenge 
it, by ſo much the heavier will it fall. 

It is not meant that, in our tranſactions 
wich men of a very low ſtation, and who, 
from their circumſtances and the wants of ſo- 2 
city, mult be employed in ſervile labour, we 
are 
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are to behave, in all reſpects, as to thoſe who 
are in the rank of gentlemen. The thing is 
impoſſible, and ſuch men do not expect it. 
But, in all our intercourſe with them, we 
ought to conſider that they are men poſſeſſed 
of like feelings with ourſelves, which nature 
has given them, and no ſituation can or ought 
| to eradicate. When we employ them in the 
labour of life, it ought to be our ſtudy to de- 
mand that labour in the manner eaſieſt to 
them; and we ſhould never forget, that gen- 
tleneſs is part of the wages we owe them for 

their ſervice. 
Yet how many men, in other reſpects of the 
beſt and moſt reſpectable characters, are, from 
inadvertency, or the force of habit, deaf to 
thoſe conſiderations ; and, indeed, the thing 
has been ſo little attended to, that in this, 
| which has been called a polite age, complai- 
ſance to ſervants and dependents is not, as 1 
have already obſerved, at leaſt in this country, 
conſidered as making any part of politeneſs. 
But there is another ſer of perſons ſtill more 
expoſed to be treated roughly than even do- 
meſtic ſervants, and theſe are the waiters at 
inns and taverns. Between a maſter and ſer- 
vant a certain connection ſublilts, which pre- 
5 vents 
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vents the former from uſing the latter very 
ill. The ſervant, if he is good for any thing, 
naturally forms an attachment to his maſter _ 
and to his intereſt, which produces a mutual 
intercourſe of kindneſs between. them. But 
no connection of this ſort can be formed with 
the temporary attendants above mentioned. 
Hence the monſtrous abuſe which ſuch per- 
ſons frequently ſuffer; every traveller, and 
every man who enters a tavern, thinks he is 
intitled to vent his own ill humour upon them, 
and vollies of curſes arc too often the only 
language they meet with. A 
Having mentioned the waiters in inas s and 
taverns, I cannot avoid taking particular no- 
tice of the treatment to which thoſe of the 
female ſex who are employed in places of 
that ſort, are often expoſed. Their fituation 
is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If a girl 
in an inn happen to be handſome, and a par- 
cel of young thoughtleſs fellows caſt their 
eyes upon her, ſhe is immediately made the 
ſubject of taunt and merriment; coarſe and 
indecent jokes are often uttered in her hears- 
ing, and converſation ſhocking to modeſt ears 
is frequently addreſſed to her. The poor 
girl, all the while, is at a loſs how to behave 3 
it 
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if ſhe venture on a ſpirited anſwer, the pro- 
bable conſequence will be to raiſe the mirth of 
the facetious company, and to expoſe her to 
a repetition of inſults. If, guided by the feel- 
ings of modeſty, ſhe avoid the preſence of the 
impertinent gueſts, ſhe is complained of for 
neglecting ber duty; ſhe loſes the little per- 
quiſite which, otherwiſe, ſhe would be inti- 
: tled to; perhaps diſobliges her miſtreſs, and 
| loſes her place. Whoever attends but for a 
| moment to the caſe of a poor girl ſo ſituated, 
if he be not loſt to all ſenſe of virtue, muſt 
feel his heart relent at the cruelty of taking 
advantage of ſuch a ſituation. But the miſ- | 
fortune is, that we ſeldom attend to ſuch 
caſes at all; we ſometimes think of the fa- 
tigues and ſufferings incident to the bodies of 
our inferiors ; but we ſcarcely ever allow 1 
ſenſe of pain to their minds. 
Among the French, whom we mimic in 
much fal/e politeneſs, without learning from 
them, as we might do, much of the true, the 
obſervances of good breeding are not con- 
fined merely to gentlemen, but extend to per- 
ſons of the loweſt ranks. Thus, a French- 
man hardly ever addreſſes his ſervant without 3 
calling him Monſieur, and the meaneſt wo- 
man 
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man in a country village is addreſſed by the 
appellation of Madame. The accoſting, in 
this manner, people of ſo very low a rank, 
in the ſame terms with thoſe ſo much their 
ſuperiors, may perhaps appear extravagant; 
but the practice ſhews how much that refined 
and elegant people are attentive to the feelings 
of the meauneſt, when they have extended the 
rules and ceremonial of politeneſs even to 
m—_—_ 
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There is a kind of mournful eloquence 

In thy dumb grief, which * all clamorous 
ſorrow. | 

LEE's TyroDosIVSs. 


Very amiable and much- reſpected friend 
X of mine, whoſe real name I ſhall con- 
ceal under that of Wentworth, had lately the 
misfortune of loſing a wife, who was not only 
peculiarly beautiful, but whoſe ſoul was the 
manſion of every virtue, and of every elegant 
accompliſhment. She was ſuddenly cut off ia 
the flower of her age, after having lived twelve 
years with the beſt and moſt affectionate of 
huſbands. A perfect ſimilarity of temper and 
_ diſpoſition, a kindred delicacy of taſte and 
ſentiment, had linked their hearts together in 
early youth, and each ſucceeding year ſeemed 
but to add new ſtrength to their affection. 
Though poſſeſſed of an affluent for tune, they 
preferred the tranquillity of the country to all 
the gay pleaſures of the capital. In the culti- 
vation of their eſtate, in cheriſhing the vir- 
tuous induſtry of its inhabitants, in ornament- : 


5 ing 
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jag a beautiful ſeat, in the fociery of one an- 
other, in the innocent prattle of their little 
children, and in the company of a few friends, 
Mr Wentworth and his Amelia found every 
with gratified, and their happineſs complete. 
My readers judge, then, what muſt 
have been Mr V- niwworth's feelings, when A- 
melia was thus {uudenly torn from him, in the 
very prime of her life, and in the midi of 
her felicity. I dieaded the effects of it upon 
a mind of his nice and delicate ſenſibility ; 
and, receiving a letter from his brother, re— 


gqueſting me to come to them, I haſtened thi- 


ther, to endeavour, by my preſence, to aſ- 
ſuage his grief, and prevent thoſe fatal conſe- 
Juences, of which I was ſo apprehenſive. 

As I approached the houſe, the ſight of all 
che well-known ſcenes brought freſh into my 
mind the remembrance of Amelia; and I felt 
myſelf but ill qualified to àct the part of a 
comforter. When my carriage ſtopped at the 
gate, I trembled, and would have given che 
world to go back. A heart - felt ſorrow ſat on 
the countenance of every ſervant; and I walk- 
ed into the ! wuſc, without a word being ut- 
| tered. In the hal! I was met by the old 
butler, bo nas grown br ay-headed in the fa- 


milf, 
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mily, and hs haſtened to doch me up ſtairs. 
As I walked up, I commanded firmneſs e- 
nough to ſay, © Well, William, how is Mr 
« Wentworth?“ The old man, turning a- 
bout with a look that pierced my heart, ſaid, 

% Oh, Sir, our excellent Lady“ Here his 
grief overwhelmed him; and it was with diffi- 
culty he was able to open to me the door of 


the apartment. 

Mr Wentworth ran and exobraced me with 
the warmeſt affection, and, after a few mo- 
ments, aſſumed a firmneſs, and even an eaſe, 
that ſurpriſed me. His brother, with a ſiſter 
of Amelia's, and ſome other friends that were 
in the room, appeared more overpowered than 
my friend himſelf, who, by the fortitude of 
his behaviour, ſeemed rather to moderate the 
grief of thoſe around him, than to demand 
their compaſſion for himſelf, By his gentle 
and kind attentions, he ſeemed anxious to re- 
lieve their ſorrow, and, by a fort of concert- 
cd tranquillity, ſtrove to prevent their diſco- 

vering any ſymptoms of the bitter anguiſh 
which preyed upon his mind. His counte- 


nance was pale, and his eyes betrayed that his 


heart was ill at eaſe; but i it was that filent and 
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majeſtic forrow which commands our reve- 
rence and our admiration. 

Next morning after breakfaſt I chanced to 
take up a volume of Metaſtaſio, that lay a- 
mongſt other books upon a table; and, as I 
was turning over the leaves, a ſlip of paper, 
with ſomething written on it, dropped up— 
on the floor. Mr Wentworth picked it up; 
and, as he looked at it, I ſaw the tears ſtart 
into his eyes, and, fetching a deep ſigh, he 
uttered, in a low and broken voice,“ My : 
«© poor Amelia /” — It was the tranflation of a 
favourite paſſage which ſhe had been attempt- 
ing, but had left unfiniſhed. As if uneaſy 
leſt I had perceived his emotion, he carelcſsly 
thr ew his arm over my ſhoulder, and reading 
aloud a few lines of the page which I held 
open in my hand, he went into ſome remarks 
on the poetry of that elegant author. Some 
time after, I obſerved him take up the book, 
and carefully replacing the flip of paper where 
it had been, put the volume in his pocket. 

Mr Wentworth propoſed that we ſhould 
walk out, and that he himſelf would accom- 
pany us. As we ſtepped through the hall, 


one of my friend's youngeſt boys came run- 
ning up, and catching his Papa by the hand, 
cried 
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cried out with joy, that ©* Mamma's Rover was 
ce returned.” This was a ſpanicl, who had been 
the favourite of Amelia, and had followed 
her in all her walks; but, after her death, 
had been ſent to the houſe of a villager, to be 
out of the immediate ſight of the family. Ha- 
ving ſomehow made its eſcape from thence, 
the dog had that morning found his way 
home; and, as ſoon as he ſaw Mr Went- 
worth, leaped upon him with an exceſs of 
fondneſs. I ſaw my friend's lips and checks 

quiver. He catched his little Frank in his 

arms; and, for a few moments, hid his face 
in his neck. ER aus 

As we traverſed his delightful grounds, ma- 
ny different ſcenes naturally recalled the re- 
membrance of Amelia, My friend, indeed, 
in order to avoid ſome of her favourite walks, 
had conducted us an unuſual road; but what 
corner could be found that did not bear the 
traces of her hand? Her elegant taſte had 
marked the peculiar beauty of each different 
ſcene, and had brought it forth to view with 
ſuch a happy delicacy of art, as to make it 
ſeem the work of nature alone. As we 
_ croſſed certain paths in the woods, and paſſed 
by ſome ruſtic buildings, I could ſometimes 
. 1 diſcerw 
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diſcern an emotion in my friend's counte- 
nance; but he inſtantly ſtifled it with a firm- 
neſs and dignity that made me. careful not to 
ſeem to obſerve it. 

Towards night, Mr Wentworth having ſto- 
len out of the room, his brother and I ſtep- 
ped out to a terrace behind the houſe. It was 
the duſk of the evening, the air was mild and 

ſerene, and the moon was riſing in all her 

brightneſs from the cloud of the eaſt. The 
neneſs of the night made us extend our walk, 
and we ſtrayed into a hollow valley, whoſe 
ſides are covered with trees overhanging a 
_ brook that pours itſelf along over broken 
rocks. We approached a ruſtic grotto placed 
ana ſequeſtered corner under a half-1mpend- 
ing rock, My companion ſtopped. This,“ 
| Taid he, „“ was one of Amelia's walks, and 


c that grotto was her favourite evening re- 


© treat, The laſt night the ever walked out, 
« and the very evening ſhe caught that fatal 
( fever, I was with my brother and her, 
chile we fat and read to each other in that 
0 very place.” * While he ſpoke, we perceived 
a man ſteal out of the grotto, and, avoiding 
us, take his way by a path through a thicker 
of trees on the other fide. © It is my bro- 
| 5 yy 20S FS: ther,” 
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« ther,” ſaid young Wentworth; © he has- 
* been here in his Amelia's favourite grove,. 
4 * indulging that grief he ſo carefully conceals: 
from us. | 
Wee returned to the houſe, and found Mr 
Wentworth with the reſt of the company. He 
forced on ſome converſation, and even af 
tected a degree of gentle pleaſantry during the 
whole evening. 
Such, in ſhor t, is the noble deportment of 
my friend, that, in place of finding it neceſ-- 
ſary to temper and moderate his grief, I muſt. 
avoid ſeeming to perceive it, and dare ſcarce- 
ly appear even to think of the heavy calamity 
which has befallen him. I too well know 
| what he feels; but the more I know this, the 
more does the dignity of his recollection and 
fortitude excite my admiration, and command: 
my ſilent attention and reſpect. _ 
How very di Ferent is this dignified and re 
ſerved ſorrow from that weak and teazing 
grief which diſguſts, by its ſighs and tears, 
and clamorous lamentations? How much 
does ſuch noble fortitude of deportment call. 
forth our regard and reverence ? How much 
is a character, in other reſpects eſtimable, de- 
graded by a contrary demeanour? How much 
PR 1 3 Es docs 
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does the exceſſive, the importunate, and un- 
manly grief of Cicero, diminiſh the very high 
reſpect which we ſhould otherwiſe entertain 
for the exalted character of that illuſtrious 
Roman? e e 
Writers on practical morality have deſcri- 
bed and analized the paſſion of grief, and have 
pretended to preſcribe remedies for reſtoring 
the mind to tranquillity z but, I believe, little 
benefit has been derived from any thing they 
have adviſed. To tell a perſon in grief, that 
time will relieve him, is truly applying no re- 
medy; and, to bid him reflect how many o- 
thers there may be who are more wretched, is 
a very inefficacious one. The truth is, that 
the exceſs of this, as well as of other paſſions, 
muſt be prevented rather than cured, Ir muſt 
be obviated, by our attaining that evenneſs 
and equality of temper, which can ariſe only 
from an improved underſtanding, and an ha- 
bitual intercourſe with refined ſociety. Theſe 
will not, indeed, exempt us from the pangs 
of ſorrow, but will enable us to bear them 
with a noble grace and propriety, and will 
render the preſence of our friends (which is 
che only remedy) a very effectual cure. 
This is well explained by a philoſopher, 
We who 


C TTT 
vrho is no leſs eloquent than he is profound. 
He juſtly obſerves, that we naturally, on all 
occaſions, endeavour to bring down our own 
paſſions to that pitch which thoſe about us can 
correſpond with. We view ourſelves in the 
light in which we think they view us, and 
ſeek to ſuit our behaviour to what we think 
| their feelings can go along with. With an 
intimate friend, acquainted with every cir- 
cumſtance of our ſituation, we can, in ſome 
meaſure, give way to our grief, but are more 
calm than when by ourſelves. Before a com- 
mon acquaintance, we aſſume a greater ſedate- 
neſs. Before a mixed aſſembly, we affect a 
till more conſiderable degree of compoſure. 
Thus, by the company of our friends at firſt, 
and afterwards, by mingling with ſociety, we 
come to ſuit our deportment to what we think 
they will approve of; we gradually abate the 
WT violence of our paſſion, and reſtore our mind 
to its wonted tranquillity. e 
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7 | Currit ad Indss 
Pauperiem fugiens. Hor. 


1% ND did you not bluſh for our coun- 
A trymen?“ ſaid Mr Umphraville to C- 
nel Plumb, as the latter was deſcribing the 
ſack of an Indian city, and the plunder of its 
miſerable inhabitants, with the death of a Ra- 
Jah who had gallantly defended it. 
Not at all, Sir,” anſwered the Colonel 
coolly ; © our countrymen did no more than 
© their duty; and, were we to decline per- 
« forming it on ſuch occaſions, we ſhould be 
$ gf little ſervice to our country in India.“ 
Mr Umphraville made no anſwer to this de- 
fence z but a ſilent indignation, which ſat up- 
on his countenance, implied a ſtronger diſap- 
probation of it than the moſt laboured rep! Y 
he could have offered. | 1 
For the ſame reaſon which induced him to 
avoid any farther diſcuſſion of the ſubject, my 


friend endeavoured to give the converſation a 
different turn. He led the Colonel into a de- 


{cription of the country of Iadia; and, as that 
gentleman: 
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gentleman deſcribed in very lively colours the 
beauty of its appearance, the number of its 
people, and the variety and richneſs of its 
productions, Mr Umphraville liſtened to this 
part of his diſcourſe with an uncommon de- 
gree of pleaſure and attention. 
But, after the Colonel's departure, (for this 
converſation happened during one of my ex- 
curſions to Mr Umphra villes, where Colonel 
Plumb had been on a viſit), the former part 
of the converſation recurred immediately to 
my friend's memory, and proguces the N 
ing reflections. 
know not,” ſaid he, « a more mortify- 5 
4 ing proof of human weakneſs, than that 
power which ſituation and habit acquire o- 
of ver principle and feeling, even in men of 
« the beſt natural diſpoſitions. 4; 
The gentleman who has juſt left us, has 
« derived from Nature a more than ordinary 
4 degree of good ſenſe. Nor does ſhe ſeem 
ce to have been leſs liberal to him in the affec · 
e tions of the heart than in the powers of 
e the underſtanding. | 
Since his return to this country, Gabe 
« Plumb has acted the part of an affectionate 


6 and geacrous relation, of an attentive and 
«© uſctul 


* 
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c uſeful friend; he has been an indulgent 
<« landlord, a patron of the induſtrious, and 
a ſupport to the indigent. In a word, he 
e has proved a worthy and uſeful member of 
e ſociety, on whom fortune ſeems not to have 
00 miſplaced her favours. 

« Yet, with all the excellent dif) poſitions of 
e which theſe are proofs, — placed as a ſoldier 
of fortune in India; inflamed with the am- 
ce bition of amaſſing wealth; corrupted by the 5 
0 contagious example of others governed by 
« the ſame paſſion, and engaged in the ſame 
e purſuit ; Colonel Plumb appears to have been 
c little under the influence either of juſtice or 
© humanity z he ſeems to have viewed the un- 
« happy people of that country merely as the 
© inſtruments, which, in one way or other, 
« were to furniſh himſelf and his countrymen 
cc with that wealth they had gone ſo far in 
© queſt of. | 
A thete circumſtances could operate ſo. 
ce ſtrongly on ſuch a man as Colmel Plumb, we 
have little reaſon to wonder that they ſhould 
have carried others of our countrymen to ſtill | 
e more lamentable exceſſes; that they ſhould 
have filled that unhappy country with ſcenes 
0 of milery and oppr eflion, of which the re- 


«6 cital 
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“ cital fills us with equal ſhame and indigna- 
5e tion. Yet ſuch examples as that of the Co- 
© lonel ſhould perhaps diſpoſe us, in place of 
« violently declaiming againſt the conduct of 
ce individuals, to inveſtigate the cauſes by which 
© it is produced. 

c The conqueſts of a commercial people, 
tc have always, I believe, proved uncommonly 


« deſtructive ; and this might naturally have 


e been expected of thoſe made by our coun- 
ec trymen in India, under the direction of a 
c mercantile ſociety, conducted by its mem- 
„ hers in a diſtant country, in a climate fatal 
« to European conſtitutions, which they viſit _ 
only for the purpoſe of ſuddenly amaſſing 
& riches, and from which they are anxious 
„ to return as ſoon as that purpoſe i is accom- 
ee pliſhed. 
« How far ſuch a company, whoſe original 
© connection with India was merely the pro- 
ce ſecution of their private commerce, ſhould 
have ever been allowed to aſſume, and 
« ſhould Mill continue to poſſeſs, the unna- 
« tural character of ſovereigns and conquer- 


„ ors, and to conduct the government of a2 
© great empire, is a point which may, per- 
16 haps, merit the attention of the legiſlature 

cc as 


. 
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» as much as many of the more minute inqui- 
& ries in which they have of late been enga- 
« ged. | 

I have often thought how much our ſu- 
<« perior knowledge in the art of government 
ec might enable us to change the condition of 

© that unfortunate country for the better. I 
have pleaſed myſelf with fondly picturing 

s cout the progreſs of ſuch a plan; with fan- 
« cying I ſaw the followers of Mahomet lay 

c aſide their ferocity and ambition; the peace 

« ful diſciples of Brahma, happy in the ſecu - 

66 rity of a good government, and in the en- 
« joyment of thoſe innocent and ſimple man- 
ners which mark the influence of a fruitful 
ce climate, and a beneficent religion.— But, 
&« alas!” continued Mr Umpbraville, with a 

' ſigh, „ ſuch reformations are more eaſily ef. 
« fected by me in my elbow-chair, than by 

„ thoſe who conduct the great and complica- 
ted machine of government. 

I wiſh,” added he, © it may be only the 

e contracted view of things natural to a reti- 

red old man, which leads me to fear that, 
*in this country, the period of ſuch refor- 
* mations is nearly paſt; when I oblerve that 
* almoſt all men regulate their conduct, and 

N 6 form 
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« form the minds of the riſing generation by 
this maxim, | 


Pugrenda pecunia prima a, 
Virtus peſt Nummos ; F. 


40 1 nnd but bend from the preva- 
« lence of ſo mean and ſo corrupt a principle, 
« the ſame national corruption which the 
cc Roman poet aſcribes to it. 
In the lower ranks, the deſire of gain, as 
«jt is the ſource of induſtry, may be held e- 
( qually conducive to private happineſs and 
« public proſperity; but thoſe who, by birth 
c or education, are deſtined for nobler pur- | 
te ſuits, ſhould be actuated by more generous 
« paſſions. If from luxury, and the love of 
© yain expence, they alſo ſhall give way to 
« this deſire of Wealth; if it ſhall extinguiſh 
the ſentiments of public virtue, and the 
« paſſion for true glory, natural to that Or- 
« der of the ſtate; the ſpring of private and 
c of national honour muſt have loſt its force, 
ec and there will remain nothing to withſtand 
c the general corruption of manners, and 
the public diſorder and debility which are 
Vor. . «its 
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c its inſeparable attendants, If our country 
« has not already reached this point of de- 
„ generacy, ſhe ſeems, at leaſt, as far as a 
« ſpectator of her manners can judge, to be 
c too faſt approaching be: 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr Umphra- 
ville expreſs himſelf. Living retired in the 
country, converſing with few, and ignorant of 
the opinions of the many; attached to ideas 
of family, and not very fond of the mercan- 
tile intereſt ; diſpoſed to give praiſe to former 
times, and not to think highly of the preſent; 
in his apprehenſion of facts he is often miſ- 
taken, and the concluſions he draws from 
thoſe facts are often erroneous. In the pre- 
_ Tent inſtance, the view which I have preſented 
of his opinions, may throw further light upon 
his character; it gives a ſtriking picture both 
of the candour of his mind, and of the gene- 
roſity of his ſentiments. His opinions, though 
erroneous, may be uſeſul ; they may remind 
thoſe, who, though endued, like Colonel Plumb, 
with good diſpoſitions, are in danger of being 
ſeduced by circumſtances and ſituation, that 


our own intereſt or ambition is never to be 
purſued but in conſiſtency with the ſacred 
| obligations 
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obligations of juſtice, humanity, and benevo- 
lence; and they may afford a very pleaſing 
ſource of reflection to others, who, in trying 
fituations, have maintained their virtue and 
their character untainted, ; 


0 
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Cenciliat animos comitas affabilitaſque ſer- 
monis. 1 Ete, DE drr. 


OLITEXEss, or the external ſhew of hu- 
manity, has been ſtrongly recommend- 
ed by ſome, and has been treated with exceſ- 
| five ridicule by others. It has ſometimes been 
_ repreſented, very improperly, as conſtituting 
the ſum of merit: and thus affectation and 
grimace have been ſubſtituted in place of vir- 
rue. There are, on the other hand, perſons . 
who cover their own rudeneſs, and juſtify 
_ groſs ruſticity, by calling their conduct honeſt 
bluntneſs, and by defaming complacent man- 


ners, as fawning or hypocritical. Shakeſpeare, 


in his King Lear, {ſketches this character with 
his uſual . | 


This is ſome fellow _ 

Who having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doch 
5 affect 

A ſaucy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can 't flatter, he, 

An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak 

truth, 
And they will take it ſo; if not, he's une. 


To 
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To extol poliſhed external manners as con- 
ſtituting the whole duty of man, or to de- 
claim againſt them as utterly inconſiſtent with 
truth, and the reſpect we owe to ourſelves, 
are extremes equally to be avoided. Let no 
one believe that the ſhew of humanity is equal 
to the reality: nor let any one, from the de- 
ſire of pleaſing, depart from the line of truth, 
or ſtoop to mean condeſcenſion. But to pre- 
ſume favourably of all men; to conſider them 
as worthy of our regard till we have evidence 
of the contrary; to be inclined to render 
them ſervices; and to entertain confidence 
in their inclinations to follow a ſimilar con- 
duct; conſtitute a temper, which every man, 
for his own peace, and for the peace of ſo- 
ciety, ought to improve and exhibit. Now, 
this is the temper eſſential to poliſhed man- 
ners; and the external ſhew of civilities is a 
banner held forth, announcing to all men, 
that we hold them in due reſpect, and are diſ- 
| poſed to oblige them. Beſides, it will often 
occur, that we may have the ſtrongeſt convic- 
tion of worth in another perſon 3 that we 
may be diſpoſed, from gratitude or eſteem, to 
render him ſuitable ſervices; and yet may 
| have no opportunity of teſlifying, by thoſe 
MH actions, 
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actions which are their genuine expreſſions, 
either that conviction, or that diſpoſition. 
Hence external courteſies and civilities are ſub- 
ſtituted, with great propriety, as ſigns and re- 
preſentatives of thoſe actions which we are © 
deſirous, and have not the power of per form- 
ing. They are to be held as pledges of our 
eſteem and affection. 
„ But the man of courtly manners often 
© puts on a placid and ſmiling ſemblance, 
“ while his heart rankles with malignant paſ- 
* fon.” — When this is done with an inten- 
tion to deceive or enſnare mankind, the con- 
duct is perfidious, and ought to be branded with 
infamy. In that caſe, the law of courteſy is 
© more honoured in the breach than in the 
© obſervance.” But there may be another 
{ituation, when the ſhew of courteſy aſſumed, 
while the heart is ill at eaſe moved by diſa- 
greeable unkindly feelings, would be unjuſtly 
cenſured. From a feeble conſtitution of 
body, bad health, or ſome untoward accident 
or diſappointment, you loſe your wonted ſe- 
renity. Influenced by your preſent humour, 
even to thoſe who have no concern in the ac- 
cident that hath befallen you, and who would 
really be incliacd to relieve you from your 
uncaſineſs, 
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uneaſineſs, you become reſerved and ſplenetic. 
Lou know the impropriety of ſuch a demea- 
nour, and endeavour to beget in your boſom 
a very different diſpoſition. Your paſlions, 
however, are ſtubborn ; images of wrong and 
of diſappointment have taken ſtrong hold of 
your fancy; and your preſent diſagreeable 
and painful ſtate of mind cannot eaſily be re- 
moved. Meanwhile, however, you diſguiſe 
the appearance; you are careful to let no 
fretful expreſſion be uttered, nor any malig- 
nant thought lour in your aſpe&t; you per- 
form external acts of civility, and aſſume the 
tones and the language of the moſt perfect 
compoſure. You thus war with your own. 
ſpiritz and, by force of commanding the ex- 
ternal ſymptoms, you will gain a complete 
victory. You will actually eſtabliſh in your 
mind that good humour and humanity, which, 
a little before, were only yours in appearance. 
| Now, in this diſcipline, there is nothing cri- 
minal.— In this diſcipline, there is a great deal 
of merit. It will not only correct and alter 
our preſent humours, but may influence our 
habits and diſpoſitions. 
A contrary practice may be attended, if 
not with dangerous, at leaſt with diſagreeable 
conſequences 
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conſequences. — Sir Gregory Blunt was the 
eldeſt ſon of a reſpectable family. His for- 
tune and his anceſtry intitled him, as he and 
his friends apprehended, to appear in any 
ſhape that he pleaſed. He owed, and would 
owe, no man a ſhilling z but other men might 
be indebted to him. He received from na- 
ture, and ſtill poſſeſſes, good abilities, and hu- 
mane diſpoſitions. He is a man, too, of in- 
flexible honour. Yet Sir Gregory has an un- 
_ bending caſt of mind, that cannot eaſily be 
faſhioned into ſoft compliance and condeſcen- 
fion. He never, even at an early period, had 
any pretenſions to winning ways, Or agree— 
able afliduitics. Nor had he any talent for 
acquiring perſonal graces and accompliſn- 
ments. In every thing that confers the eaſy 
and engaging air of a gentleman, he was ex- 
celled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
ſenſe enough to perceive his own incapacity z 
vanity enough to be hurt with the preferences 
ſhewn to young men leſs able or honeſt, but 
more complaiſant than bimſelf; and pride 
enough to caſt away all pretenſions to that 
ſmoothneſs of demeanour in which he could 
never excel. Thus, he aſſumed a bluntneſs 


and roughneſs of manners, better ſuited to 
ths 
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the natural caſt of his temper. He would be 

plain; he hated all your ſmiling and fawning 
attentions; he would ſpeak what he thought; 
he would praiſe no man, even though he 
thought him deſerving, becauſe he ſcorned to 
appear a flatterer; and he would promiſe no 
man good offices, not even though he meant 
to perform them, becauſe he abhorred oſten- 
tation. Accordingly, in his addreſs, he is 
often abrupt, with an approach to rudeneſs, 
which, if it does not offend, difconcerts : and 
he will not return a civility, becauſe he! is not 
in the humour. He thus indulges a propen- 
| ſity which he ought to have corrected z and, 


| flave to a ſurly vanity, he thinks he acts pon 


principle. 
Now, this habit not only renders bim dif- 
agreeable to perſons of poliſhed manners, but 
may be attended with conſequences of a more 
ferious nature. Sir Gregory does not perceive, 
that, while he thinks he is plain, he only a7 
| fefts to be plain; that he often ſtifles a kind- 
ly feeling, for fear of ſeeming complacent ; 
that © he conſtrains the garb quite from his 
e nature 3” and, that he diſguiſes his appear- 
ance as much at leaſt by exceſſive bluntneſs, 
as he would by ſhewing /ome complaiſance. 
| . Thus, 
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Them: he is bacdly intitled, notwithſtanding | 
his pretenſions, to the praiſe even of honeſt 

plainneſs. Beſides, his character, in other res. 
ſpects, is ſo eminent, and his rank fo diſtin- 
guiſhed, that, of courſe, he has many admi- 
rers : and thus all the young men of his neigh- 
bourhood are becoming as boiſterous and as 
rough as himſelf, Even ſome of his female 
acquaintance are likely to ſuffer by the con- 
tagion of his example. Their defire of plca- 
ſing has taken an improper direction; they 
ſeem leſs ſtudious of thoſe delicate proprie- 
ties and obſervances ſo eſſential to female ex- 
cellence; they alſo will not appear otherwiſe | 
than what they are; and thus they will not 
only appear, but become a great deal worſe, 
For, as the ſhew of humanity and good hu- 
mour may, in ſome inſtances, promote a 
gentle temper, and render us good humour- 
ed; fo the affectation and ſhew of honeſt 
plainneſs may lead us to be plain without ho- 
neſty, and ſincere without good intention. 
Thoſe who affect timidity may, in time, be- 
come cowards; and thoſe who affect rough- 
= neſs may, in time, grow inhuman. 
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To the AUTHOR of the MikROR. 
8 I R, 


1 Hare long had a zendre for a young lady, - 
who is very beautiful, but a little capri- 
cious. I think myſelf unfortunate enough 
not to be in her good graces z but ſome of 
my friends tell me I am a ſimpleton, and don't 
underſtand her. Pray be ſo kind as inform 
me, Mr MIRROR, what ſort of rudeneſs a- 
mounts to encouragement. When a lady calls 
a man impertinent, does ſhe with him to be 
| ſomewhat more aſſuming ? When ſhe never 
looks his way, may he reckon himſelf a fa- 
vourite ? Or, if ſhe tells every body, that 
Ar Such-a-one is her averſion, is Mr Such-a- one 
to take it for granted that ſhe is downright. 
fond of him! ? 


Yours reſpectfully, 


M ODESTUS. 
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T has ſometimes been matter of ſpecula- 
tion, whether or not there be a /ex in the 
foul : that there is one in manners, I never heard 
_ diſputed 3 the ſame applauſe which we invo- 
luntarily beſtow upon honour, courage, and 
ſpirit in men, we as naturally confer upon 
7 chaſtity, modeſty, and gentleneſs, in women. 
It was formerly one of thoſe national boaſts 
which are always allowable, and ſometimes 
| uſeful, that the Ladies of Scotland poſſeſſed a 
- purity of conduct, and delicacy of manners, 
beyond thoſe of moſt other countries. Free 
from the bad effects of overgrown fortunes, 
| and of the diſlipated ſociety of an overgrown 
capital, their beauty was natural, and their 
minds were uncorrupted. _ 
| Though I am inclined to believe that this 
is (till the caſe, in general; yet, from my own 
obſervation, and the complaints of ſeveral 
_ correſpondents, 1am ſorry to be obliged to 
conclude, that there begins to appear among 
us a very different ſtyle of manners. Perhaps 
our frequent communication with the metro— 
polis of our ſiſter kingdom is one great cauſe 
; as N 
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of this. Formerly a London journey was at- 
tended with ſome difficulty and danger, and 
peſting thither was an atchievement as maſcu- 
line as a fox-chace. Now the goodneſs of 
the roads, and the convenience of the vehicles, 
render it a matter of only a few days moderate 
exerciſe for a lady; © Facilis deſcenſus Aver= 
ni; our wives and daughters are carried 
thither to ſee the world; and we are not to 
wonder if ſome of them bring back only that 
knowledge of it which the moſt ignorant can 
acquire, and the moſt forgetful retain. That 
knowledge is communicated, to a certain 
circle, on their return; the imitation is as ra- 
pid as it is eaſy; they emulate the Zngli/b, 
who before have copied the French; the dreſs, 
the phraſe, and the morale of Paris, is tranſ- 
planted firſt to London, and thence to Edin- 
burgh; and even the ſequeſtered regions of 
the country are ſometimes viſited in this 
northern progreſs of politeneſs. 
And here I cannot help obſerving, that the 
_ Imitation is often ſo clumſy, as to leave out 
all the agreeable, and retain all the offenſive. 
In the tran/lation of the manners, as in the 
tranſlation of the language of our neighbours, 
we are apt to loſe the fineneſſes, the elite a- 
Vor. J. X geremenls, 
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grements, which (I talk like a man of the 
world) give zeſt and value to the whole. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that there is often 
a levity of behaviour without any criminality 
of conduct; that the lady who talks always 
loud, and ſometimes free, goes much abroad, or 
keeps a croud of company at home, rattles in 
a public place with a circle of young fellows, 
or {lirts in a corner with a {ingle one, does all 
this without the ſmalleſt bad intention, mere- 
ly as ſhe puts on a cap, and ſticks it with fea- 
thers, becauſe ſhe has ſeen it done by others 
whoſe rank and faſhion intitle them to her 
| imitation. Now, granting that moſt of thoſe 
ladies have all the purity of heart that is con- 
tended for, are there no diſagreeable conſe- 
quences, I would aſk, from the appearance of 
evil, excluſive of its reality? Decorum is at 
leaſt the enſign, if not the cutguard of virtue: 
the want of it, if it does not weaken the garri- 
ſon, will, at leaſt, embolden the aſſailants; 
and a woman's virtue is of ſo delicate a na- 
ture, that, to be impregnable is not enough, 
without the reputation of being ſo. 

But, though female virtue, in the / ngular, 
means chaſtity, there are many other endow- 
ments, without which a woman's character is 

| — reproachable, 
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reproachable, though it is not infamous. The 
mild demeanor, the modeſt deportment, are 
valued not only as they denote internal purity 
and innocence, but as forming in themſelves 
the moſt amiable and engaging part of the fe- 
male character? There was, of old, a ſtiff 
conſtrained manner, which the moderns find- 
ing unpleaſant, agreed to explode, and, in the 
common rage of reformation, ſubſtituted the 
very oppoſite extreme in its ſtead z to baniſh 
preciſeneſs, they called in levity, and cere- 
mony gave way to ſomething like rudeneſs. 
But faſhion may alter the form, not the eſ- 
ſence of things; and, though we may lend 
our laugh, or even our applauſe, to the wo- 
man whoſe figure and converſation comes fly- 
ing out upon us in this faſhionable forward- 
neſs of manner; yet, I believe, there is ſcarce 
a votary of the mode who would wiſh his ſi- 
| ſer, his wife, or even his miſtreſs, (I uſe the 
word in its modeſt ſenſe), to poſſeſs it. 
I have hitherto pointed my obſervations 
chiefly at the appearance of our ladies to the 
world, which, beſides its being more imme- 
diately the object of public cenſorſhip, a va- 
risty of ſtrictures lately ſent me by my corre- 
ſpondents naturally led me to conſider. Iam 
X 2 _ afraid, 


' 
| 
| 
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afraid, however, the ſame innovation begins 
to appear in our domeſtic, as in our public 


life, and that the caſe of my friend Mr Home- 


ſpun, is far from being ſingular. Some of 
thoſe whoſe rank and ſtation are ſuch as to 


enforce example, and regulate opinion, think 


it an honourable diſtinction to be able to lead, 
from the ſober track which the maxims of 


their mothers and grandmothers had marked 
out for them, ſuch young ladies as chance, 


relationſhip, or neighbourhood, has placed 
within the reach of their influence. The ſtate 
of diffidence and dependence, in which a 
young woman uſed to find herfelf happy un- 
der the protection of her parents or guardians, 
they teach their pupils to conſider as incom- 
patible with ſenſe or ſpirit. With them obe- 


dience and ſubordination are terms of con- 
tempt ; even the natural reſtraints of time are 
diſregarded; childhood is immaturely forced 
into youth, and youth aſſumes the confidence 


and ſclf-government of age; domeſtic duties 
are held to be flavith, and domeſtic enjoy- 
ments inſipid. 


There is an appearante of brilliancy 1 in the 


e of high life and faſhion, which na- 
turally dazzles and ſeduces che young and in- 


experienced. 


CC 


experienced. But, let them not believe that 
the ſcale of fortune is the ſtandard of happi- 
neſs, or the whirl of pleaſure which their pa- 
troneſſes deſcribe productive of the ſatisfaftion 
which they affect to enjoy in it. Could they 


trace its courſe through a month, a week, 


or a day, of that life which they enjoy, they 
would find it commonly expire in languor, or 


end in diſappointment. They would ſee the 


daughters of fathion in a ſtate the moſt pain- 
ful of any, obliged to cover hatred with the 
ſmile of friendſhip, and anguith. with the ap- - 
pearance of gaiety ; they would fee the mi- 
ſtreſs of the feaſt, or the directreſs of the 
rout, at the table, or in the drawing- room, 
in the very ſcene of her pride, torn with 
thoſe jarring paſſions which —— but I will. 
not talk like a moraliſt —— which make du- 
cheſſes mean, and the fineſt women in the 
world ugly, I do them no injuſtice; for 1 
ſtate this at the time of poſſeſſion z its value in. 
refleftion I forbear to eſtimate. 

If I dared to contraſt this with a picture a. 
_ domeſtic pleaſure 3 were I to exhibit a family 
virtuous and happy, where affection takes 
place of duty, and obedience is enjoyed, not 


exacted ; where the happineſs of every indi- 


X 3 Vviduab 
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vidual is refleted upon the ſociety, and a cer- 
tain tender ſolicitude about each other, gives 
a more delicate ſenſe of pleaſure than any en- 


Jjoyment merely ſelfiſh can produce; could I 


paint them in their little circles of buſineſs or 


of amuſement, of ſentiment or of gaiety, —I 
am perſuaded the ſcene would be too vene- 


Table for the moſt irreverent to deride, and 
its happineſs too apparent for the moſt diſſi- 
pated to deny. Yet to be the child or mother 


of ſuch a family, 1s often foregone for the 
miſerable vanity of aping ſome woman, weak 


as ſhe is worthleſs, deſpiſed in the midſt of 


flattery, and wretched in the very centre of 
diſſipation. 


I have limited this remonſtrance to motives 


merely temporal, becauſe I am informed, ſome 


of our high-bred females deny the reality of 
any other. 'This refinement of infidelity is 


one of thoſe new acquirements which, till of 

late, were altogether unknown to the ladies 

of this country, and which I hope very, very 
few of them are yet poſſeſſed of. I mean not 
to diſpute the ſolidity of their fyſtem, as I am 


perſuaded they have ſtudied the ſubject deeply, 

and under very able and learned maſters, 1 

would only take the liver ty of hinting the pur- - 
poſe 
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poſe for which, I have been told, by ſome 
faſhionable men, ſuch doctrines have fre- 
quently been taught. It ſeems, it is under- 
ſtood by the younger claſs of our philoſo- 
phers, that a woman never thinks herſelf 


auite alone, till ſhe has put Cod out of * 
way, as well as her huſband. 
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HERE 1s hardly any ſpecies of writing OY 


more difficult than that of drawing 
characters; and hence it is that ſo few au- 
thors have excelled in it. Among thoſe wri- 
ters who have confined themſelves merely to 
this ſort of compoſition, Theophraftus holds 
the firſt place among the ancients, and La 
| Bruyere among the moderns. But, beſide 
thoſe who have profeſſedly confined them 
| ſelves to the delineation of character, every 
hiſtorian who relates events, and who de- 


ſcribes the diſpoſition and qualities of the 


perſons engaged in them, is to be confidered 
as a writer of characters. | 

There are two methods by which a cha- 
racter may be delineated, and different au- 
thors have, more or leſs, adopted the one or 
the other. A character may either be given 
by deſcribing the internal feelings of the mind, 
and by relating the qualities with which the 
perſon is endowed ; or, without mentioning _ 

in general the internal qualities which he poſ- 
ſeſſes, 
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ſeſſes, an account may be given of his exter- 
nal conduct, of his behaviour on this or that 
occaſion, and dar he was affected by chis de 
that event. 

An author who draws characters in \ the firſt 
manner, employs thoſe words that denote the 
general qualities of the mind; and by means 
of theſe he gives a deſcription and view of 
the character. He paſſes over the particular 
_ circumſtances of behaviour and conduct which 
lead to the general concluſion with regard to 
the een and gives the conelnſion its 
ſelf. | 
But an author who 4 charofters l in che 
other manner above alluded to, inſtead of gi- 
ving the general concluſion deduced from the 
obſervation of particular circumſtances of 
conduct, gives a view of the particulars them- 
ſelves, and of the external conduct of the 
| perſon whoſe character he wiſhes to repreſent, 
leaving his readers to form their own conclu- ' 
ſion from that view which he has given. Of 
the two authors I have mentioned, each ex- 
cels i in one of thoſe oppoſite manners. In e- 
very inſtance I can recollect, excepting the 
extravagant picture of the abſent man, La 
Bruyere lays before his readers the internal 

feclings 
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feelings of the character he wiſhes to repre- 
ſent; while Theophraſtus gives the action 
which the internal feelings produce. 
Of theſe different modes of delineating cha- 
racters, each has its peculiar advantages. The 
beſt method of giving a full and comprehen- 
ſive view of the different parts of a character, 
may be by a general enumeration of the qua- 
lities of mind with which the perſon is en- 
dowed. At the {ame time, however, it is, 
perhaps, impoſſible, to mark the nice and 
delicate ſhades of character, without bringing 
the image more fully before the eye, and pla- 
eing the perſon in that fituation which calls 
him forth into action. 
In theſe two different manners, there are 
faults into which authors, following the one 
or the other, are apt to fall, and which they 
ſhould ſtudiouſly endeavour to avoid. An 
author who gives the internal qualities of the 
character, ſhould guard againſt being too pe- 
neral; he who gives views of the conduct, 
and repreſents the actions themſelves, ſhould 
avoid being too particular. When the inter- 
nal qualities of the mind are deſcribed, they 
may be expreſſed in ſuch vague and general 
terms, as to lay before the reader no marked 


diſtinguiſhing 


diſtinguiſhing feature; when, again, in the 
views which are given of the conduct, the 
detail is too particular, the author is apt to 
tire by becoming tedious, or to diſguſt by be- 


ing trifling or familiar, or by approaching to 
vulgarity. Some of our moſt celebrated hi- 


ſtorians have committed errors of the firſt 
ſort; when, at the end of a reign, or at the 


exit of a hero, they draw the character of 


the King, or great man, and tell their read- 


. that the perſon they are taking leave of - 


was brave, generous, juſt, humane ; or the ty- 


rant they have been declaiming againſt, was 
cruel, haughty, jealous, deceitful ; theſe gene- 
ral qualities are fo little diſtinguiſhing, that 
they may be applicd, almoſt, to any very 
good, or very bad man, in the hiſtory. When, 
on the other hand, an author, in order to 


give a particular view of the perſon of whom 
he writes, tells his readers, what ſuch per- 
ſon did before, and what after dinner, what 


before, and what after he ſlept, if his viva- 
city prevent him from appearing tedious, he 


will at leaſt be in danger of diſpleaſing by the 
appearance of vulgarity or atfectation. 


It may be proper here to obſerve, that, in 
making a right choice of the different man- 


ners 
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ners in which a character may be drawn, 
much depends upon the ſubject, or deſign of 
the author; one method may be more ſuited 
to one kind of compoſition than to another. 
Thus the author who confines himſelf mere- 
ly to drawing characters, the hiſtorian who 
draws a character ariſing only from, or illu- 
ſtrating the events he records, or the novelliſt 
who delineates characters by feigned circum- 


ances and ſituations, have each their ſeveral _ 


Objects, and different manners may be pro- 


perly adopted by each of them. Writers, 
ſuch as Theophraſtus and La Bruyere, take for 
their object a character governed by ſome one 
paſſion, abſorbing all others, and influencing 
the man in every thing; the miſer, the epi- 
cure, the drunkard, &c. The bufineſs of the 
hiſtorian is more difficult and more exten- 
ſivez he takes the complicated characters in 
real life; he muſt give a view of every diſ- 
. Unguiſhing characteriſtic of the perſonage, 
the good and the bad, the fierce and the 
gentle, all the ſtrange diverſities which life 
preſents. 

Novel writers ought, like the proßeſſed wri- 
ters of character, to have it generally in view 
to illuſtrate ſome one diſtinguiſhing feature 

or 
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or paſſion of the mind; but then they have 
it in their power, by the aſſiſtance of ftory, 
and by inventing circumſtances and ſituation, 
to exhibit its leading features in every poſſible 
point of view. The great error, indeed, in- 
to which novel writers commonly fall is, that 
they attend more to the ſtory and to the cir- 
cumſtances they relate, than to giving new ü 
and juſt views of the character of the perſon 
they preſent, Their general method is to 
affix names to certain perſonages, whom they 
introduce to their readers, whom they lead 
through dangers and diſtrefles, or exhibit in 
circumſtances of ridicule, without having it in 
view to illuſtrate any one predominant or 
leading principle of the human heart; with 
out making their readers one bit better ac- 
quainted with the characteriſtic features of 
thoſe perſons at the end of the ſtory than at 
the beginning. Hence there are ſo few no- 
vels which give laſting pleaſure, or can bear 
to be peruſed oftener than once. From the 
ſurpriſe or intereſt occaſioned by the novelty 
of the events, they may carry their readers 
once through them; but, as they do not il- 
luſtrate any of the principles of the mind, or 
give any intereſting views of character, they 
Vor. I. 5 + _ raile 
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raiſe no deſire for a ſecond peruſal, and ever 
after lie neglected on the ſhelf. 
How very different from theſe are the no- 
vels, which, in place of relying upon the mere 
force of incident, bring the characters of their 
perſonages fully before us, paint all their 
ſhades and attitudes, and, by making us, as 
it were, intimately acquainted with them, 
deeply engage our hearts in every circumſtance 
which can affect them? This happy talent of 
delineating with truth and delicacy all the fea 
tures and nice tints of human character, ne- 
ver fails to delight, and will often atone for 
many defects. It is this which renders Ri- 
_ chardſon ſo intereſting, in ſpite of his immea- 
ſurable tediouſneſs ; it is this which will ren- 
der Fielding ever delightful, notwithſtanding 
the indelicate coarſeneſs with which he too 
often offends us. ls 


A 
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F Arrixkss has been compared, by one 
” of my predeceflors, to a Game; and he 
has preſcribed certain rules to be followed by 
the players. Theſe, indeed, are more ne- 
ceſſary than one might ſuppoſe at firſt ſight; 
this game, like moſt others, being as often 
loſt by bad play, as by ill luck. The circum- 
ſtances I am placed in, ſome of which I com- 
municated to my readers in my introductory 
paper, make me often a ſort of looker-on at 
this game; and, like all lookers-on, I think. 
J diſcover blunders in the play of my neigh- 
| bours, who frequently loſe the advantages. 
their fortune lays open to them. 

To chaſe the alluſion a little farther, it is 
ſeldom that opportunities occur of brilliant 
Atroßes, or deep calculation. With moſt of us, 
the ordinary little ſtake is all that is played 
for ; and he who goes on oblerving the com- 
mon rules of the game, and keeping his tem- 
per in the reverſes of it, will find himſelf a 
: gainer at laſt. In plainer language, happineſs, 
with the bulk of men, may be ſaid to conſiſt 

1 2 „55 
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in the power of enjoying che ordinary plea- 


ſures of life, and in not being too eaſily hurt 


by the little diſquietudes of it. There is a cer- 


rain fineneſs of ſoul, and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, with which few ſituations accord, | 


which many ſeeming harmleſs ones give the 
greateſt uneaſineſs. The art“ deſipere in loco, 
(by which I underſtand being able not only 
to trifle, upon occaſion, ourſelves, but alſo to 


bear the foolery of others), is a qualification 
extremely uſeful for ſmoothing a man's way 
through the world. 


IT have been led into this train of thinkisg, 
by ſome circumſtances in a viſit I had lately 


the pleaſure of receiving from my friend Mr 


Umphraville, with whom I made my readers 


acquainted in ſome former numbers. A par- 


ticular piece of buſineſs occurred, which made 


it expedient for him to come to town; and 
though he was, at firſt, extremely averſe from 


the journey, having never liked great towns, 
and now reliſhing them leſs than ever, yet the 


remonſtrances of his man of buſineſs, aided by 


very urgent requeſts from me, at length o- 
vercame him. He ſet out, therefore, attend- 


ed by his old family: ſervant John, whom 


had 
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had not failed to remember in my. invitation 
to his maſter. 
At the firſt ſtage on the road, John told 
me, his maſter looked fad, eat little, and ſpoke 
leſs. Though the landlord uſhered in dinner 
in perſon, and gave his gueſt a very minute 
_ deſcription of his manner. of feeding his mut- 
ton, Mr Umphraville remained a hearer only, 


and ſhewed no inclination to have him ſit 


down and partake of his own diſhes; and, 
though he deſired him, indeed, to taſte the 
wine, of which he brought in a bottle after 
dinner, he told bim, at the ſame time, to let 
the oſtler know he ſhould want his horſes as 
ſoon as poſlible. The landlord left the room, 
and told John, who was cating his dinner, 
ſomewhat more deliberately, in the kitchen, 
that his maſter ſeemed a melancholy kind of 
a gentleman, not half ſo good-humoured as 
his neighbour Mr Jeu. 3 ; 
Fohn, who is intereſted both i in the happineſs 
and honour of his maſter, endeavoured to 
mend matters in the evening, by. introducing. 
the hofteſs very particularly to Me Umphra- 
ville; and, indeed, venturing to invite her to 
ſup with him. Umphraville was too ſhy, or 
100 civil, to decline the lady's company, and 
> 3 5 John 
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' 7:hn valued himſelf on having procured him 


ſo agreeable a companion. — His maſter com- 


plained to me, fince he came to town, of the 
oppreſſion of this landlady's company; and 
declared his reſolution of not ſtopping a at the 


George on his way home. 
The morning after his arrival at my kouſe,. 


while we were ſitting together, talking of old- 
ſtories, and old friends, with all the finer- 
feelings afloat about us, John entered, with a 
look of much ſatisfaction, announcing the 


name of My Bearſkin, This gentleman is a 


frſt couſin of Umphraville's, who reſides in 


town, and whom he had not ſeen theſe ſix 

years, He was bred a mercer, but afterwards 
exrended his dealings with his capital, and has 
been concerned in ſeveral great mercantile 


tranſactions. While Umphraville, with all his 
genius, and all his accomplithments, was 
barely preierving his eſtate from ruin at home, 


this man, by dint of induſtry and application, 
and partly from the want of genius and ac- 
compliſhments, has amaſſed a fortune greater 


than the richeſt of his couſin's anceſtors was 
ever poſſeſſed of. He holds Umphraville in 
ſome reſpect, however, as the repreſentative 


of his mother's family, fro om which he derives. 
all 
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all his gentility, his father having ſprung no- 
body knows whence, and lived nobody knows. 
how, till he appeared behind the counter of a: 
woollen draper, to whoſe hop and buſineſs 
he ſucceeded. | 
My friend, though he could have excuſed 
his viſit at this time, received him with polite- 
neſs. He introduced him to me as his near 
relation; on which the other, who mixes the. 
flippant civility of his former profeſſion with 
ſomewhat of the monied confidence of his 
preſent one, made me a handſome compli- 
ment, and congratulated Mr Umphraville on 


the poſſeſſion of ſuch a friend. He conclu- 


ded, however, with a diſtant inſinuation of his 
houſe's being a more natural home for his. 
couſin when in town than that of any other 
perſon. This led to a deſcription of that. 


Houſe, its rooms and 1 its furniture, in which he 


made no inconſiderable eulogium on his own. 
taſte, the taſte of his wife, and the taſte of 
the times. Umphrauille bluſhed, bit his lips, 
complained of the heat of the room, changed 
his ſeat, in ſhort. ſuffered torture all the way 
from the cellar to the garret. 5 

Mr Bearſkin cloſed this deſcription of his 


Ts, houſe with an | expreſſion of his and his wite's 


carneſt 


earneſt deſire to ſee their couſin there. Um- 
yhbraville declared his intention of calling to 
inquire after Mrs Bearſkin and the young 
folks, mentioning, at the ſame time, the ſhort- 
neſs of his propoſed ſtay in town, and the 
hurry his buſineſs would neceſſarily keep him 
in while he remained. But this declaration 
by no means ſatisfied his kinſman; he inſiſt= 
ed on his ſpending a day with them ſo warm 
1y, that the other was at laſt overcome, and 
the third day after was fixed on for that pur- 
poſe, which Mr Bearſkin informed us would 
be the more agreeable to all parties, as he 
ſhould then have an opportunity of introdu- 
cing us to his London correſpondent, a man of 
great fortune, who had juſt arrived here on a 
jaunt to ſee the country, and had promiſed 
him the favour of eating a bit of mutton with 
him on that day. I would have excuſed my- 
ſelf from being of the party; but not having, 
any more than Umphraville, a talent at refu- 
fal, was, like him, over FOTO wy the ſolici- 
tations of his coulin, 4 
The hiſtory of that diacier 1 may y poſſibly 
give my readers hereafter, in a ſeparate paper, 
a dinner, now-a-days, being a matter of con- 
ſequence, and not to be managed in an epiſode. 
Tbe 


The time between was devoted by Mr Umphra- 
ville to buſineſs, in which he was pleaſed com- 


monly to aik my advice, and to communicate - 
his opinions. The laſt I found generally un- 


favourable both of men and things; my friend. 
carries the ©. priſca fides” too much about 
with him to be perfectly pleaſed in his dealings. 


with people of buſineſs. When we returned. 


home in the evening, he ſeemed to feel a re- 
lief in having got out of the reach of the- 


world, and muttered expreſſions, not to men- 


tion the inflexions of his countenance, which, 


if fairly ſet down on paper, would almoſt a- 
mount to calling his banker a Jew, his lauyer 
not a gentleman, and his agent a pettifogger.. 
He was, however, very ready to clap up a 
truce with his ideas when in company with 
theſe ſeveral perſonages; and though he 


thought he ſaw them taking advantages, of 


which I am perſuaded they were perfectly in- 
nocent, he was contented to turn his face an- 


other way and paſs on. A man of Umphra-. 

ville's diſpoſition, is willing to ſuffer all the. 

- penalties. of ſillineſs, but that of being thought 
Ally. ET 5 0 . 
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MonG the many advantages ariſing from 
cultivated ſentiment, one of the firſt 

and moſt truly valuable, is that delicate com- 
placency of mind which leads us to conſult 
the feelings of thoſe with whom we live, by 
ſhowing a diſpoſition to gratify them as far as 
in our power, and by avoiding whatever has a | 
- contrary tendency, 
They muſt, indeed, have attended little to 
what paſſes in the world, who do not know 


the importance of this diſpoſition z who have el 


not obſerved, that the want of it often poiſons 
the domeſtic happineſs of families, whoſe fe- 
licity every other Greumſtance: concurs to 
promote. | 
Among the letters lately received from my 
| correſpondents, are two, which, as they af- 
ford a lively picture of the bad conſequences 
reſulting from the neglect of this complacency, 
I ſhall here lay before my readers. 'The firſt 
is from 2 lady, who Writes as follows : 
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To the Aurhox of the Mixkok. 
8 1 R, 


Mr father was a merchant 'of ſome emi- 
nence, who gave me a good education, 
and a fortune of ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
With theſe advantages, a tolerable perſon, 
and I think not an unamiable temper, I was 
not long arrived at womanhood before 1 
found myſelf poſſeſſed of many admirers. A- 
mong others was Mr Gold, a gentleman of a 
very reſpectable character, who had ſome con- 
nections in trade with my father; to him, 
being a young man of a good figure, and of 


very open and obliging manners, I ſoon gave 
the preference, and we were accordingly mar- 
ried with the univerſal approbation of my 
friends. - 
We have now lived together above three 
> years, and I have brought him two boys and 
a girl, all very fine children. I go little a- 
broad, attend to nothing ſo much as the œco- 
nomy of our family, am as obliging as poſ- 
| ſible to all my huſband's friends, and ſtudy in 
every particular to be a kind and dutiful wife. 
Mr Gold's reputation and ſucceſs in buſineſs 

daily 
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| daily increaſes, and he is, in the main, a kind 
and attentive huſband ; yet I find him ſo par- 
ticular in his temper, and ſo often out of hu- 


mour about trifles, that, in ſpite of all thoſe 


comfortable circumſtances, 1 am ee e un- 


happy. 
At one time he finds fault with the Altes 


at table; at another with the choice of my 
maid- ſervants; ſometimes he is diſpleaſed 
with the trimming of my gown, ſometimes 
with the ſhape of my cloak, or the figure of 
my head-dreſs; and, ſhould I chance to give 
an opinion on any ſubject which is not perfe&- 
ly to his mind, he probably looks out of hu- 
mour at the time, and is ſure to chide me a- 
bout it when we are by our ſelves. 
It is of no conſequence whether I have been 
right or wrong in any of thoſe particulars, If 
I fay a word in defence of my choice or opi- 


nion, it is ſure to make matters worſe, and I 


am only called a fool for my pains ; 3 or, if 1 

expreſs my wonder that he ſhould give himſelf 
uneaſineſs about ſuch trifles, he anſwers, ſul- 

lenly, that, to be ſure, every thing i is a trifle 

in which I chuſe to diſoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were juſt 

going out to dine at a friend's houſe, he told 
me 
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me my gun was extremely ugly. I anſwer- 
ed, his obſervation ſurpriſed me, for it was 
garnet, and I had taken it off on hearing him 
ſay he wondered I never choſe one of that 
colour. Upon this he flew in a paſſion, ſaid 
it was very odd I ſhould charge my bad taſte 
upon him; he had never made any ſuch 
obſervation, for the colour was his averſion. 
The diſpute at laſt grew ſo warm, that I threw 
myſelf down on a ſettee, unable to continue it, 
While he flung out of the room, ordered a- 
way the coach from the door, and wrote an 
apology to his friend for our not waiting up- 
Wee dined in our different apartments: and 
though, I believe, we were equally ſorry for 
what had paſſed, and Mr Gold, when we met 
at ſupper, aiked my pardon for having contra- 
dicted me fo roughly; yet we had not ſat half 
an hour together, when he told me, that, af- 
ter all, I was certainly miſtaken, in ſaying he 
had recommended a garnet colour ; and whenT 
very coolly aſſured him I was not, he renew- 
ed the diſpute with as much keenneſs as ever. 
We parted in the ſame bad humour we had 
done before dinner, and I have hardly had a 
_ pleaſant look from him fince, 
VoL. I. „„ Re | 
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In a word, Mr Gold will allow me to have 
no mind but his; and, unleſs I can ſee with 
his eyes, hear with his ears, and taſte with his 
palate, (none of which I can very eaſily bring 
myſelf to do, as you muſt know all of them 
are ſomewhat particular), I ſee no proſpect of 
our ſituation changing for the better ; and 
what makes our preſent one doubly provo- 
king, is, that, but for this unfortunate weak- 
neſs, Mr Geld, who is, in other reſpects, a very 
worthy man, would make one of the beſt of 
huſbands. 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I oute do in this 
| ſituation, or take your own way of letting my 
| huſband ſee his weakneſs, the reformation of 
which would be the greateſt of all earthly 
bictings to 


SUSANNA GOLD. 
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I was thinking how I ſhould anſwer this let- 
ter, or in what way I could be uſeful to my 
correſpondent, when I received the following, 


the inſertion of which is, I believe, the beſt 
reply I can make to it. ä 


To the Au rHox of the MIRROR. 


Sn, 


Was bred a merchant 17 my ſucceſs in 
trade I am now in affluent circumſtances, 


and have reaſon to think that I am ſo wich an 
unblemiſhed character.. | 


Some years ago, I married the daughter of 
a reſpectable citizen, who brought a comfort- 
able addition to my fortune; and, as ſhe had 
been virtuouſly educated, and ſeemed chear- 
ful and good tempered, as I was myſelf natu- 
rally of a domeſtic turn, and reſolved to make 
a good huſband, I thought we bade fair for 
being happy in each other. 
But, though I mult do my ſpouſe the juſtice 
to ſay, that the is diſcreet and prudent, atten- 
tive to the affairs of her family, a careful and 
fond mother to her childr en, and, in many 


reſpects, an affectionate and dutiful wife; yet 


VA "= | one 
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one foible in her temper deſtroys the effect of 
all theſe good qualities. She is ſo much at- 
tached to her own opinions in every tritle, ſo 
impatient of contradiction in them, and with 
all fo ready to diſpute mine, that, if I diſap- 
prove of her taſte or ſentiments in any one 
particular, or ſeem diflatisfied when ſhe diſap- 
proves of my taſte or ſentiments, it is the cer- 
tain ſource of a quarrel z and, while we per- 
fectiy agree as to our general plan of life, and 
every eſſential circumſtance of our domeſtic 


economy, this filly fancy, that I muſt eat, 


dreſs, think, and ſpeak, preciſely as ſhe would 
have me, while ſhe will not accommodate her- 
ſelf to me in the moſt trifling of theſe particu- 

lars, gives me perpetual uneaſineſs; and, with 
almoſt every thing I could with, a genteel in- 
come, a good reputation, a ſine family, and a 
virtuous wife, whom I ſincerely eſteem, I have 
the mortification t to find myſelf abſolutely un- 
happy. 1 
I am ſure this foible of my poor wife's will ; 
appear to you, Mr MikROR, in its proper 
light; your making it appear ſo to ker, may 


be the means of alleviating our mutual di- 
ſtreſs; for, to tell you the truth, I believe, 
the is almoſt as great a ſuſſerer as I. am 
hope 
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hope you will gratify me in this dete; by do 
ing ſo you may be of general ſer vice, and wilt 


Par ticularly oblige 


Tour conſtant reader, and 
Obedient humble ren 


NATHANIEL GOLD. 


On comparing theſe two letters, it is evi- 
dent, that, from the want of that complacency 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper, the 
very ſenſibility of temper, and ſtrength of af- 
fection, which, under its influence, would 
have made this good couple happy, has had a 
quite contrary effect. The ſource of the diſ- 
quiet they complain of, is nothing elſe than 


the want of that reſpect for the taſte, feelings, 


and opinions of each other, which conſtitutes 
the diſpoſition I have recommended above, 
and which, ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
a reaſonable deſire of reforming each other 
in thelz particulars, is the moſt probable 


| means of accompliſhing it. 5 
Nor is the caſe of Mr and Mrs Cell angu- 
VA 3 lar 
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lar in this reſpect. By much the greateſt part 
of domeſtic quarrels originate from the want 
of this pliancy of diſpoſition, which people 
ſeem, very abſurdly, to ſuppoſe may be diſpen- 
ſed with in trifles. I have known a man who 
would have parted with half his eſtate to ſerve 
a friend, to whom he would not have yielded 
| a haiy's breadth in an argument. But the 
leſſer virtues muſt be attended to as well as the 
greater; the manners as well as the duties of 
life. They form a ſort of Pocket Coin, which, 
though it does not enter into great and im- 
portant tranſactions, is abſolutely neceſſary 
for common and ordinary intercourſe. | 
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2 No 34. SATURDAY, May 22. 1779. 


N compliance with a promiſe I made my 
readers at the cloſe of laſt Saturday's pa- 


per, (at leaſt it was that ſort of promiſe 
which a man keeps when the thing ſuits his 
inclination), I proceed to give them an ac- 
count of that dinner to which my friend Mr 
Umphraville and I were invited by his couſin 
Mr Bearſtin. 


On our way to the houſe, I perceived cer- 


tain ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction, which my 
friend could not help bringing forth, though 


he durſt not impute them to the right cauſe, 


as I have heard of men beating their wives at 


home, to revenge themſelves for the croſſes 


they have met with abroad. He complained 


of the moiſtneſs of the weather, and the dirti- 


| neſs of the ſtreet ; was quite fatigued with 
the length of the way, (Mr Bearſkin's houſe 


being faſhionably excentric), and almoſt cur- 


| ſed the taylor for the tightneſs of a ſuit of 
cloaths, which he had beſpoke on his arrival 
in town, and had now put on for the firſt 
time. His chagrin, I believe, was increaſed 


by his having Juſt learned from his lawyer, 
that 
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chat the buſineſs he came to town about, could 
not be finiſhed at the time he expected, but 
would probably laſt a week longer. 

When we entered Mr Bearſkin's drawing- 
room, we found his wife ſitting with her 
| three daughters ready to receive us. It was 
eaſy to ſee, by the air of che lady, that ſhe 
was perfectly miſtreſs of the houſe, and that 
her huſband was only a ſecondary perſon 


there. He ſeemed, however, contented with 


his ſituation, and an admirer of his wife; a 
| ſort of lap-dog huſband (of whom I have ſeen 
many) who looks fleck, runs about briſkly, 
and though he now and then gets a kick from 
his miſtreſs, is as ready to "oy over his tricks 
again as ever. 
Mr Lenne, after many expreſſions of his 
happineſs i in ſeeing his couſin in his new houſe, 
propoſed walking us down ſtairs again, to 


begin ſhowing it from the ground-ſtory up- 


wards. Umphraville, though I ſaw him ſweat- 
ing ut the idea, was ready to follow his con- 
ductor, when we were ſaved by the interpoſi- 
tion of the lady, who uttered a Pfha! Mr 
« Bearſkin,” with fo ſignificant a look, that 
her huſband inſtantly dropped his deſign, ſay- 
ing, „to be fure there was not much worth 
1 "money 
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„ ſeeing, though he could have wiſhed to 
© have ſhown his couſin his fudy, which he 

Cc thought was tolerably clever.” « ] thought, 
Papa,“ ſaid the eldeſt of the Miſſes, it 
© was not quite in order yet.“ —©* Why, not 

40 altogether,” replied her father; I have not 

been able to get up my heads, as Pope has 
loſt an ear, and Homer the left fide of his 

„ beard, by the careleſſneſs of a packer; and 
« ] want about three feet and a half of folios 
& for my loweſt ſhelf,” — © I don't care if 
. chere was not a Folio in the world,” rejoined 
Miſs. Child!” ſaid her mother in a tone of 

rebuke. — Miſs bridled up, and was filent ; — I 
ſmiled ; — Umphraville walked to the window, 
and wiped his forehead. 


Bearſkin now pulled out his watch, and 


telling the hour, ſaid, he wondered his friend 5 
Mr Blubber was not come, as he was generally 
punctual to a minute, While he ſpoke, a 
loud rap at the door announced the expected 
company; and preſently Mr Blubber, his wife, 
a fon, and two daughters, entered the room. 


Ihe firſt had on an old-faſhioned pompadour 


coat, with gold buttons, and very volumi- 
nous fleeves, his head adorned by a large 
major wig, with curls as white and as ſtiff as 


if 


2 


JJ Wc. 
if they had been caſt in plaſter of Paris ; but 
the females, and heir of the family, were 
dreſſed in the very height of the mode. Bear- 
tin introduced the old gentleman to his couſin 
Mr Umphraville : —— Mr Blubber, Sir, a 
very particular friend of mine, and (turn- 
« ing to me with a whiſper) worth fourſcore 
« thouſand pounds, if he's worth a farthing.” 
 Blubber ſaid, he feared they had kept us wait- 
ing; but that his wife and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair-dreſſer, and he 
_ verily thought would never have had done 
with him. The ladies were too buſy to reply 
to this accuſation; they had got into a com- 
mittee of inquiry on Mr Edward Blubber's 
waiſtcoat, which had been famboured, it ſeems, 
by his ſiſters, and was univerſally declared to 
be monſtrous handſome. The young man him- 
{elf ſeemed to be highly delighted with the re- 
flection of it in a mirror that ſtood oppoſite 
to him. Isn't it vaſtly pretty, Sir,” ſaid 
one of the young ladies to Umphraville ? 
% Ma'am!“ ſaid he, ſtarting from a reverie, 
in which I ſaw, by his countenance, he was 


meditating on the young gentleman and his 


walſtcoat in no very favourable manner. 


FFF 


I read her countenance, too; ſhe thought 
 Umpbraville juſt the fool he did her brother. 
Dinner was now announced, and the com- 
pany, after ſome ceremonial, got into their 
places at table, in the centre of which ſtood 
a ſumptuous epargne, filled, as Bearſkin in- 
formed us, with the produce of his farm. 
This joke, which, I ſuppoſe, was as regular 
as the grace before dinner, was explained to 
the ignorant to mean, that the ſweet-meats 
came from a plantation in one of the V- In- 
dia iſlands, in which he had a concern. The 
epargne itſelf now produced another diſſerta- 
tion from the ladies, and, like the waiſtcoat, _ 
- was alſo pronounced monflrous handſome. Blub- 
ber, taking his eye half off a plate of ſalmon, to 
which he had juſt been helped, obſerved, that 
it would come to a handſome price too z — 
© 60 ounces, I'll warrant it,” ſaid he; * but, 
<« as the plate-tax is now repealed, it will coſt 
ee but the intereſt a-keeping.” — La! Papa,” 
ſaid Miſs Blubber, ( you are always thinking 
e of the money things coſt.” — ( Yes,” add- 
ed her brother, Tables of intereft are an 
excellent accompaniment for a deſert,” — 
At this ſpeech all the ladies laughed very 
loud. Blubber ſaid, he was an impudent dog, 
| but 
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but ſeemed to reliſh his ſon's wit notwithſtand- 
ing. Umphraville looked ſternly at him; and, 
had not a glance of his wariftcoat ſet him down 
as ſomething beneath a man's anger, I don't 
know what conſequences might have followed. 
During the reſt of the entertainment, I could 
ſee the fumet of fool and coxcomb on every 
maorſel that Umphraville ſwallowed, though 
Mrs Bearſkin, next whom he fat, was at 
great pains to help him to the nice bits of e- 
very thing within her reach. . 
When dinner was over, Mr Blubber men- 
tioned his deſign of making a tour through 
the Highlands, to viſit Stirling, Taymeouth, 


and Dunkeld; and applying to our landlord 


for ſome deſcription of theſe places, was by 
him referred to Mr Umphraville and me. Mr 
Umphraville was not in a communicative 
mood; ſo I was obliged to aſſure Mr Blubber, 
who talked with much uncertainty and appre- 
henſion of theſe matters, that he would find 
beds and bed-claths, meat for himſelf, and 
corn for his horſes, at the ſeveral places above 
mentioned; that he had no dangerous /eas to 
croſs i in getting at them; and that there were 
no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a conſiderable interval 


of 
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of ſilence, and we were in danger of getting 
once more upon Mr Edward's fine waiſtcoat, 
when Mr Bearſkin, informing the company, 
that his couſin was a great lover of muſic, 
called on his daughter, Miſs Polly, for a 
ſong, with which, after ſome of the uſual a- 
pologies, the complied; and, in compliment 

to Mr Umphraville's taſte, who ſhe was ſure 
muſt like Italian muſic, ſhe ſung, or rather 
 fqualled a ſong of Sachin?s, in which there was 
ſcarce one bar in tune from beginning to end. 
Miſs Blubber ſaid, in her uſual phraſeology, 


| that it was @ monſtrous feet air — Her brother 


ſwore it was divinely ſung. Uinphraville gulp- 
ed down a falſchood with a very bad grace, 
and ſaid, Miſs would be a good ſinger with 
a little more practice. A compliment which 
was not more diſtant from truth on one ſide, 
than from Miſs's expectations on the other, 

and I could plainly perceive, did not ſet him 
forward in the favour of the Ralls... -. 

« My father is a judge of finging too,” ſaid 


Mr Edward Blubber; ; „What 1s your opinion F 
c of the ſong, Sir?“ — © My opinion is,“ ſaid 
be, © chat your Italians always ſet me aſleep 
60 Englith cars ſhould have Englith ſongs, I 
« think,” — „ The n. ſuppoſe on2 of the la- 
VoL. I. . 708 dies 
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hg dies ſhould give us an Engliſh ſong,” ſaid J. 
is a good motion,” ſaid Mr Bearſkin, I 
e ſecond it; N Betſy Blubber ſings an ex- 
„ cellent Engliſh ſong.” — Miſs Betſy denied 


_ NNoutly that ſhe ever ſung at all; but evidence 


being produced againſt her, ſhe, at laſt, ſaid 
the would try if ſhe could make out, © The 
Maid's Choice. * Ay, Yo Betſy,” ſaid her 
father, a very good ſong J have heard it 
15 * before.” i 


5 eee, T could but find, | 


--- & re not ſor fortune — Umh !—a man to m mind. 5 
5 J 


Miſs Betſy began the ſong accordingly, and to 
make up for her want of voice, accompanied 
it with a great deal of ain. Either from 
the accident of his being placed oppoſite to 
her, or from a fly application to his ſtate as an 
old Bachelor, ſhe choſe to perſonify the maid's 
choice in the figure of Umphraville, and pointed 
the deſcription of the ſong particularly at him, 


Umphraville, with all his dignity, his abilitics, 
and his knowledge, felt himſelf uncaſy and 
ridiculous under this ſilly alluſion of a ballad * 
he bluſhed, attempted to laugh, bluſhed a- 
gain, and ſtill looked with that aukward im- 
portance which only the more attracted the 
ridicule 
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ridicule of the fools around him. Not long 
after the ladies retired; and no perſuaſion of 
his couſin could induce him to ſtay the even- 
ing, or even to enter the „ where 
they were aſſembled at tea. 

% Thank Heaven!“ ſaid Umphraville, when 
the door was ſhut, and we had got fairly into 
| the ſtreet. © Amen!” I replied, ſmiling, 
6 for our good dinner and excellent wine !” 
— How the devil, Charles,“ laid he, ** do 
« you contrive to bear all this nonſenſe with 
s the compoſure you do * — Why, I have 

« often told you, my friend, that our earth 
ei js not a planet fitted up only for the recep- 
„tion of wiſe men. — Your Blubbers and 
c Bear/zins are neceſſary parts of the ſyſtem; 
they deterve the enjoyments they are ca- 
4“ pable of feeling; — and I am not ſure if he 
« who ſuffers from his own ſuperiority does 
* not deferve his ſueringe.” 
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dies ſhould give us an Engliſh ſong,” ſaid J. 
«Tis a good motion,” ſaid Mr Bearſkin, I 
«ſecond it; My Betſy Blubber ſings an ex- 
e cellent Englith fong.” — ifs Betſy denied 
ſtoutly that ſhe ever ſung at all; but evidence 
being produced againſt her, ſhe, at laſt, ſaid 


ſhe would try if ſhe could make out, The - 


* Maid's Choice.” © Ay, ay, Betſy,” ſaid her 
father, © a very good ſong; I have heard it 
— Og 


„ if 1 could but find, | 
Icare not ſor fortune — Umh !—2 man to my mind. . 


5776 Betſy began the ſong xccordingly; and to 
make up for her want of voice, accompanied 
it with a great deal of action. Either from 
the accident of his being placed oppoſite to 
her, or from a fly application to his ſtate as an 
old Bachelor, ſhe choſe to perſonify the maid's 
choice in the figure of Vn hraville, and pointed 
the deſcription of the ſong particularly at him. 


Umphraville, with all his dignity, his abilitics, | 
and his knowledge, felt himſelf uncaſy and 
ridiculous under this filly alluſion of a ballad; 
he bluſhed, attempted to laugh, bluſhed a- 
1 5 gain, and ſtill looked with that aukward im- 
portance which only che more attracted the 

ridicule 
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ridicule of the fools around him. Not long 
after the ladies retired; and no perſuaſion of 
his couſin could induce him to ſtay the even- 
ing, or even to enter the drawing-room where 
they were aſſembled at tea. 

« Thank Heaven !” ſaid Umphraville; when 
the door was ſhut, and we had got fairly into 
the ſtreet. © Amen!” I replied, ſmiling, 
c for our good dinner and excellent wine l“ 
— Ho the devil, Charles,” ſaid he, do 
« you contrive to bear all this nonſenſe with 
te the compoſure you do?” — Why, I have 
« often told you, my friend, that our earth 
« is not a planet fitted up only for the recep- 
: te tion of wiſe men. — Your Blubbers and 
e Bear/zins are neceſſary parts of the ſyſtem; 
&« they deſerve the enjoyments they are ca- 
« pable of feeling; and I am not fare if he 
« who ſuffers from his own ſuperiority Joes 
08 not deſerve his ſufferings,” 


4 iz 
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To the AuTHor of the MIRROR. 


8 1 By 


IILL I arr ved at the: age of twenty, my 

time was divided between my books, 
and the ſociety of a few friends, whom a fi- 
milarity of purſuits and diſpoſitions recom- 
mended to me. About that period, finding 
that the*habits of reſerve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my ſitua- 
tion, as heir to a conſiderable fortune, would 
render inconvenient, I was prevailed upon, 
partly by a ſenſe of this, partly by the impor- 
tunity of my relations, to make an effort for 
acquiring a more general acquaintance, and 
faſhionable deportment. As I was conſcious 
of an inclination to oblige, and a quick ſenſe 
of propriety, two qualities which I eſteemed 


the ground of good- breeding; as my wit was 


tolerably ready, and my figure not diſadvan- 
tageous, I own to you that I entertained tome 
hopes of ſucceſs, 


1 was, however, unſucceſsful. The: as 
relty of the ſcene s in which I found myſclf 
engaged, 
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engaged, the multiplicity of obſervances and 
attention requiſite upon points which I had 
always regarded as below my notice, embar- 
raſſed and confounded me. The feelings to 
which I had truſted for my direction, ſerved 
only to make me aukward, and fearful of of- 


n 


fending. My obſequious ſervices in the draw- 
ing room paſſed unrewarded; and my obſer- 
vations, when I ventured to mingle, ecither-in 
the chat of the women, or the politics of the 
men, being delivered with timidity and heſi- 
tation, were overlooked or neglected. Some 
of the more elderly and diicreet among the 
former ſeemed to pity me; and I could not 
help remarking, that they often, as if they 
had meant the hint for me, talked of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the perulal of 
Lord Chefterfield's Letters, To this author, 
then, as ſoon as I learned his ſubject, I had 
recourſe, as to a guide that would point out 
my way, and {upport me in my journey. But, 
how much was 1 altoniſhed, when, through 
a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant expr-mon, 


and lively illuſtration, 1 difcerned a itudisd 


ſyſtem of frivolicy, meanneſs, flattery, and 
diſſimulation, inculcated as the ſureſt and 
75 A a3 | moſt 
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moſt eligible road to eminence and popula- 
Tity | . 5 
Young as Jam, Mr MikRok, and heed- 

leſs as I may conſequently be ſuppoſed, I 
cannot think that this work is a code proper - 
for being held up to us as the regulator of 
our conduct. The talents inſiſted on with 
peculiar emphaſis, the accompliſhments moſt 
carneſtly recommended, are ſuch as, in our 


days, if they ought to be treated of at all, 


ſhould be mentioned only to put us on our 
guard againſt them. If riches naturally tend 
to render trifles of importance; if they direct 
our attention too much toward exterior ac- 
compliſhments; if they propagate the courtly 
and complying ſpirit roo extenſively at any 
rate, we certainly, in this country, ſo weal- 
thy and luxurious, have no need of exhorta- 
tions to cultivate or acquire thoſe qualifica- 
tions. The habits that may arreſt for a little 
time the progreſs of this corruption, ought 
now to be inſiſted on. Independence, forti- 


tude, ſtubborn integrity, and pride that diſ- | 


dains the ſhadow of ſervility; theſe are the 
- virtues which a tutor ſhould inculcate, theſe 
the bleſſings which a fond facher ſhould ſup- 
plicate from Ficaven for his offspring. 


I 
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It is, throughout, the error of his Lord- 


| ſhip's ſyſtem, to conſider talents and accom- 
pliſhments, according to the uſe that may be 
made of them, rather than their-intrinſic 


worth. In his catechiſm, applauſe is rectituda, 


and ſucceſs is morality, That, in our days, a 
perſon may riſe to eminence by trivial accom- 


pliſhments, and become popular by flattery 


and diſſimulation, may, perhaps, be true. But, 
from this it ſurely does not follow, chat theſe 
are the means which an honourable character 
| thould employ. There is a dignity in the 


mind, which cultivates thoſe arts alone that 


are valuable, which courts thoſe characters a- 


lone that are worthy, which diſdains to con- 


ceal its own ſentiments, or miniſter to the 
foibles of others; there is, I fay, a conſcious 
dignity and ſatisfaction in theſe feelings, which 
neither applauſe, nor power, nor popularity, 
without them, can ever beſtow. 
Many of his Lordſhip's diftin&tions are too 


nice for my faculties, I cannot, for my part, 
diſcern the difference between feigned con- 
fidence and infincerity; between the conduct 
that conveys the approbation of a fcntiment, 


or the flattery of a foible, and the words that 
declare it. 1 thould think the man whoſe 
- COULLLTALALILCE 
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countenance was open, and his thoughts con- 
ecaled, a hypocrite; I ſhould term him who 
could treat his friends as if they were at the 
ſame time to be his enemies, a monſter of in- 
gratitude and duplicity. It is dangerous to 
trifle thus upon the borders of virtue, By 
teaching us that it may inſenſibly be blended 
with vice, that their reſpective limits are not 
in every caſe evident and certain, our venera- 
tion for it is diminiſhed. Its chief ſafeguard 
is a jealous ſenfibility, that ſtartles at the co- 
lour or ſhadow of deceit. When this barrier 
has been inſulted, can any other be oppoſed 
at which conſcience will ariſe and proclaim, 
thus far, and no farther, ſhalt thou advance ? 

The love of general applauſe, recommend- 
ed by his Lordſhip, as the great principle of 
conduct, is a folly and a weakneſs, He that 
directs himſelf by this compaſs, cannot hope 
to ſteer through life with ſteadineſs and con- 
9 ſiſtency. He muſt ſarrender his own cha- 
racter, and aſſume the hue of every company 
he enters. To court the approbation of any 
one, is, in a tacit manner, to do homage to 
his judgement or his feelings. He that ex- 
tends his courtſhip of it beyond the praiſe- 

| DN 3 Worthy, 
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worthy, violates the excluſive privilege of vir- 
tue, and muſt ſeek it by unworthy arts. 

On the other hand, though TI am by no 


means a friend to raſh and unguarded cen- 
ſure, yet I cannot help conſidering the conduct 


of him who will cenfure nothing, who will. 
| ſpeak his ſentiments of no character with free- 
dom, who palliates every error, and apolo- 


to meanneſs, timidity, and a time-ferving tem- 


per, than it is connected with candour, or fa- 


vourable to the cauſe of virtue. 

Nor can I perſuade myſelf that his Lord- 
ſhip's ſyſtem will be attended with general ſue- 
ceſs, The real character is the only one that 
can be maintained at all times, and in all diſ- 
| poſitions. Profeſſions of friendſhip and re- 
gard will lead to expectations of ſervice that 
cannot be anſwered. The ſentiments deliver- 
ed in one company, the mapners aſſumed up- 


on one occaſion, will be remembered, and 


_ contraſted with thoſe that are preſented on 


another. Suſpicion, once awakened, will ge- 


netrate the darkeſt cloud which art can throw 


around a perſon in the common intercourſe 


of life. „ 
Let us conſider, too, were this fyſtem gene- 
e rally 
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rally adopted, What a dull infipid ſcene muſt 
ſociety become? No diſtinction, no natural 
expreſſion, of character; no confidence in 
profeſſions of any kind; no atturance of ſin- 
cerity; no ſecret ſympathy, nor delightful 
correſpondence of feeling. All the allies of 
wit, all the graces of polite manrers, would 
but ill ſupply the want of theſe pleaſures, the 
pureſt and moſt elegant which human life af- 


fords. | 
EUGENIUS. 


To the Auro of the MIRROR. 
8 1 . 


8 you treat much of oolitenefs, I wiſh you 


would take notice of a particular ſort f 


incivility, from which one ſuffers, without be- 
ing thought intitled to complain. I mean that 
of never contradicting one at all. 
I have come lately from my father's in the 

| country, where I was reckoned a girl of tole- 
rable parts, to reſide for ſome time at my aunt's 
in town. Here is a viſitor, Mr Dapperwit, 
a good-looking young man, with white teeth, 
SP = 
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a fine complexion, his cheeks dimpled, and 
rather a little full and large at bottom; in 
ſhort, the civileſt, moſt complying ſort of face 


you can imagine. As I had often taken no- 


_ tice of his behaviour, I was reſolved to minute 
down his diſcourſe the other evening at tea. 
The converſation began about the weather, 
my aunt obſerving, that the ſeaſons were won - 


derfully altered in her memory. «c Certain- 


« ly, my lady,” ſaid Mr Drapperwit, “a- 
&« mazingly altered indeed.” - Now I have 
heard my father ſay, (ſaid I) that is a vul- 
« oar error; for that it appears from regiſters 
kept for the purpoſe, that the ſtate of the 
« weather, though it may be different in cer= 


„ tain ſeaſons, months, or weeks, preſerves 
&© a wonderful equilibrium in general.” — 


„Why, to be ſure, Miſs, I believe, in gene- 


ral, as you ſay ; — but, talking of the wea- 
* ther, I hope your Ladyſhip caught no cold 


e wardly ſituated in getting out,” — © Not in 


the leaſt, Sir; I was greatly obliged to your 


& ſervices there.”— © You were well entertain- 


„ed, I hope, my Lady. Very well in- 


« deed; I laughed exceedingly ; there is a 
5 great deal of wit in Shake/peares comedies z 
| „e Fig 
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1 ie pity there is ſo much of low I ſe in 
© them.“ — “ Your Ladyſhip's criticiſm is ex- 
te tremely juſt; every body muſt be ſtruck 
with it.” — © Why now, I think, (ſaid I a- 
& gain), that what you call hw life, is nature, 
« which I would not loſe for all the reſt of 
« the play.”— “ Oh! doubtleſs, Mits ; for na- 
« ture Shakeſpeare is inimitable z every body 
“ muſt allow that.” — — 6 What do you think, 
“Sir, (ſaid my couſin Betſy, who is a piece 
« of a poeteſs herſelf), of that monody you 


e were ſo kind as to ſend us 'yeſterday ? ”— 


« I never deliver my opinion, Ma'am, before 
« ſo able a judge, till I am firſt informed of 
“ hers.” — © J think it the moſt. beautiful : 
poem, Sir, I have read of a great while.” — 
“ Your opinion, Ma'am, flatters me extreme- 
ly, as it agrees exactly with my owa ; they 
« are, I think, inconteſtably the ſweeteſt 

66 lines. 08 Sweet they may be, (hereT broke 
6 in) : I allow them merit i in the ve-/foation 
: c but that is only one, and, with me, by no 
„means the chief, requiſite in a poem; they 


« want force altogether.” — © Nay, as to the 
by matter of force, indeed, it a nuſt be owned.” 
. Sir, and unity, and gieptiety, and 
« 2 thouſand other things ; 1 it my couſin 
eee 


& will be kind enough to fetch the poem from 
* her dreſſing: room, we will be judged by 
« you, Mr Dapperwit. Pardon me, la- 
- dies, you would not have me be ſo rude. 


Who ſhall decide when doors Aiſa; gree : 97. 


| And, with chat, ne made one of che neſt 
bows in the world. 

If all this, Sir, proceed from ſillineſs, we 
mult pity the man, and there's an end on't; 
jf it ariſe from an idea of fillineſs in us, let 
ſuch gentlemen as Mr Dapperwit know, that 
they are. very much miſtaken. But, if it be 
the effect of pure civility, —pray inform them, 
Mo MixroR; that it is the moſt provoking 
piece of rudeneſs they can | poſlibly commit. 
Yours, &c. | | 


- BRIDGET NETTLEWIT. . 
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game, mute inglorious Milton here may reſt. 
__ Gray, 


vate and affect the heart than the re- 
llection upon thoſe perſonages who have per- 


formed a diſtinguiſhed part on the threatre of 
life, whoſe actions were attended with impor- 
tant conſequences to the world around them, 


or whoſe writings have animated or inſtructed 


mankind, The thought that they are now 
no more, that their aſhes are mingled with 
thoſe of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs, af- 
fords a ſubject of contemplation, which, how- 
_ ever melancholy, the mind, in a moment of 


penſiveneſs, may feel a ſecret ſort of delight 
to indulge. Tell her,” ſays Hamlet, * that 


« the may paint an inch thick; yet. to this 


« ſhe muſt come at laſt. 


When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous 


army, ſaw all his troops ranged i in order before 
him, he burſt into tears at the thought, that, 


in 


OrHNd has a greater tendency to ele- 
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in a ſhort time, they would be ſweeped from 0 
the face of the earth, and be removed to give 
place to thoſe who would fill other armies, 


and rank under other generals. 
Something of what Xerxes felt, from the 

conſideration that thoſe who then were ſhould 

ceaſe to be, it is equally natural to feel from 


the reflection, that all who have formerly li- 


ved have ceaſed to live, and that nothing more 


remains than the memory of a very few who 


have left ſome memorial which kceps alive 
their names, and the fame with which thoſe 
names are accompanied. e 

But, ſcrious as this reflection may be, it is 


not ſo deep as the thought, that even of thoſe 


perſoſis who were poſſeſſed of talents for diſ- 


tinguiſhing themſelves in the world, for ha- 
ving their memories handed down from age 
to age, much the greater part, it is likely, 


from hard neceſſity, or by ſome of the va- 


rious fatal accidents of life, have been exclu- 
ded from the poſlibility of exerting themſelves, 


or of being uſeful either to thoſe who lived in 


the ſame age, or to poſterity. Poverty in ma- 
ny, and „ diſaſtrous chance” in others, have 
„ chill'd the genial current of the foul,” and 
numbers have been cut off by premature death 


B b 2 in 


in the midſt of project and ambition. How 
many have there been in the ages that are 


paſt, how many may exiſt at this very mo- 
ment, who, with all the talents fitted to ſhine 
in the world, to guide or to inſtruct it, may, 
by ſome ſecret misfortune, have had their 
minds depreſſed, or the fire of air genius 
extinguiſhed! 
I have been led into theſe reflections from 
the peruſal of a ſmall volume of poems which 
happens now to lie before me, which, though 
poſſeſſed of very conſiderable merit, and com- 
poſed in this country, are, I belicve, very little 
known. In a well-written preface, the read- 
er is told, That moſt of them are the produc- 
tion of Michael Bruce: That this Nichael 
Bruce was born in a remote village in Xinroſs- 


Sire, and deſcended from parents remarkable 
for nothing but the innocence and ſimplicity 


of their lives: That, in the twenty-firſt year 
of his age, he was ſeized with a conſumption, 
which put an end to his life. 


Nothing, methinks, has more the power of 


awakening benevolence, than the conſidera- 
tion of genius thus depreſſed by fituation, ſuf- 

fered to pine in obſcurity, and ſometimes, as 
in the cale of this unfortunate young man, to 


perith, 
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periſh, it may be, for want of thoſe comforts 
and conveniencies which might have foſtered 
a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated 
to bear the hardſhips which poverty lays on 
both. For my own part, I never paſs the 
place (a little hamlet, fkirted with a circle of 
| old:aſh-trees, about three miles on this ſide of 
Kinrsſs } where Michael Bruce reſided ; I ne- 
ver look on his dwelling, — a ſmall thatched 
houſe, diſtinguiſhed from the cottages of the 
other inhabitants only by a /afbed window at 
the end, inſtead of a /attice, fringed with ;a 
h:neyſuckle plant, which the poor youth had 
trained around it; — I never find myſelf in 
that ſpot, but I ſtop my horſe involuntarily ; 
and looking on the window, which the ho- 
neyſucle has now almoſt covered, in the dream 
of the moment, I picture out a figure for the 
gentle tenant of the manſion; I wiſh, and my 
heart ſwells while J do ſo, that he were alive, 
and that I were a great man to have the lux- 
ury of viſiting him there, and bidding him be 
happy. I cannot carry my readers thither; 
but, that they may ſhare ſome of my feelings, 
I Will preſent them with an extract from the 
laſt poem in the little volume before me, 
which, from its ſubject, and the manner in 
LE which 


PA 
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which it is written, cannot fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 


A young man of genius, in a deep con- 


ſamption, at the age of twenty-one, feeling 


himſelf every moment going faſter to decline, 


is an ohje& ſnirciently intereſting 3 but how 


much muſt every feeling on the occaſion be 
| heightened, when we know that this perſon 


poſſeſſed ſo much dignity and compoſure of 
mind, as not only to contemplate his ap- 
proaching fate, but even to write a poem on 
the ſubject ! 


In the French language there | is a much. ad- 


mired poem of the Abbe de Chaulicu, written, 


in expectation of his own death, to the Max- 
quis de la Farre, lamenting his approaching 
ſeparation from his friend. Michael Bruce, 
| who, it is probable, never heard of the 4bhe 


de Chaulien, has alſo written a poem on his own 
approaching death; with the latter part of 


which I ſhall concinge this Paper. 


Now 1 ; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known: 
Dim in my breaſt life's dying taper burns, 


And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


Starting 
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Starting and ſhiv'ring in th' inconſtant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghoſt of what I was, 

Beneath ſome blaſted tree I lie reclin dd, 
And count the Glent moments as they paſs, 


The winged moments, whoſe unſtaying ſpeed 
No art can ſtop, or in their courſe arreſt; 


: Whoſe fight ſhall * count me with the 
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dead, 


And lay me down! in peace wirh them that : 
55 reſt. 


Oft moraing-dreams preſage approaching fate; 


And morning-dreams, as poets tell, are true. 


Led by pale ghoſts, I cnter death's dark gate, 


And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 


1 bear che helpleſs wail, the ſhriek of woe; ; 


J fee the muddy wave, the dreary ſhore, 


The ſluggiſh ſtreams that ſlowly creep below, 
Which mortals viſit, and return no more. 


Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye chearful 
plains ! 


Enough for me the church-yard's s lonely 
mound, 


Where Melancholy with ill filence reigns, 


And the rank graſs waves o er che chearleſs 
ground. 


There 
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There let me wander at the cloſs of eve, | 
When ſleep fits dewy on the labourer? 5 eyes, 
T he world and all its buſy follies leave, 
And talk with wiſdom where my DAPHNIS 
lies. 


There let me e ſleep forgotten in the clay, 
When Death ſhall ſhut theſe weary. aching. 
eyes, 

Reſt in the hopes of an eternal day, allied 
Till the long night is gone, and the laſt | 
" morn ariſe, 


End of the FIRST Vor uur. 
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